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Are you losing money because you can't 
locate debtors who left town owing you 
money? How many of your past-due ac- 
counts are "just lying around'’ because you 
don't have the facilities to collect them? 
You can turn those past-due accounts into 
cash! 


The Associated Credit Bureaus of America 
has 3400 member credit reporting and col- 


lection service offices. Your accounts are 
forwarded over this nation-wide network to 
wherever your debtors have gone. Any one 
of our member collection service offices 
will give your accounts the same person- 
alized attention you get at home. 


Don't let another day go by. List your past- 
due accounts with your local Collectrite 
office today. 
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THE FEATURE article in the March 
1934 issue of The CREDIT WORLD was 
written by Dean Ashby and was entitled 
“Letters That Build New Business.” At 
that time he was Credit Manager, M. L. 
Parker Company, Davenport, Iowa. Dur- 
ing 1948-1949 he was President of the 
National Retail Credit Association and 
is now Credit Sales Manager, The Fair, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


“An Analysis of Business Failures,” 
was the title of an article written by 
Henry F. Holtzclaw, Professor of Com- 
merce, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. He concluded that a permanent 
relief from excessive business failures 
would come through a system of general 
education in the elements of distribution 
of goods, in the work that must be done 
in the vocations within the field, in the 
qualifications that are required of those 
who take up the work and the perils 
that attend it. 


W. H. Bryan, Manager, Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
was the author of an article “Credit 
Men—Let’s Work Together.” He pleaded 
that sales managers and credit managers 
should get together; study each other’s 
work; understand each other’s problems 
and difficulties; and cooperation would 
be the outcome. 


The article “How the Debtor ‘Saves 
His Face,” was contributed by H. Paul 
Kegley. This was an explanation of the 
unlimited ways in which the debtor tries 
to “save his face.” 


E. J. MacEwan, Manager, Morris Coun- 
ty Credit Bureau, Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, was the author of an article “Needed 
—A Credit Policy for Painters.” It was 
an address given before the convention 
of the Connecticut Council of Master 
Painters and Decorators, held at Meri- 
den, Connecticut. He said that it was 
time for all credit men to set up a 
credit plan that could be worked by 
every member of the group. 


James R. Hewitt, The Hub, Baltimore, 
Maryland, contributed an unusual ex- 
perience he had with a bad check passer 
under the title “What Has Been Your 
Most Unusual Experience as a Credit 
Executive.” It turned out that the bad 
check passer gave Mr. Hewitt’s mother- 
in-law’s name as a reference. 


“Watch Credit as Well as Sales Statis- 
tics,” was the title of an article con- 
tributed by Cuthbert Greig, Secretary, 
International Association for Promotion 
— Protection of Trade, London, Eng- 
land. 


Editorial Comment by D. J. Woodlock; 
the President’s Message, by Arthur P. 
Lovett; Credit Flashes—Personal and 
Otherwise; Bright Bits From Bureau 
Bulletins; and the Washington Bulletin 
by R. Preston Shealey, completed the 
March 1934 issue of 25 years ago.— 
A. H. H. 
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Toil, Sweat and Speaking 


WILLIAM S. TACEY 


Professor of Speech, University of Pittsburgh 


“First I read myself full. Next I 
pray myself hot. Then I rear back 
and let go.” That’ is the formula 
which an old clergyman gave when 
asked for the secret of his success as 
a preacher. 

In a nutshell he described what 
any successful speaker must do. Em- 
erson in one of his essays on elo- 
quence said that one must “get the 
fact,” and “be on fire” with his sub- 
ject. In short, knowledge of the sub- 
ject of his speech and enthusiasm 
for it must so consume the speaker 
that he is compelled. to tell others 
what is on his mind. 

Reading is one excellent method 
of obtaining facts. Others are person- 
al experience, observation, and in- 
terviewing. Each can be used with 
profit in building a storehouse of 
knowledge. So often a speaker’s ig- 
norance is revealed as he speaks. To 
prevent this he needs at least “a 
barre! of information for every 
pound of speech.” Knowledge in 
depth permits him to talk learnedly 
on his subject, yet adapt to his lis- 
tener’s abilities and interests. If a 
question period follows the speech a 
well-informed speaker need not 
avoid it, or approach it with fear 
and misgiving. 

Regardless of what topic for a 
speech is chosen a speaker will re- 
flect in it his own knowledge and 
experience. Through education and 
training he has been prepared for a 
job. In his spare time he has read 
books, newspapers, and magazines, 
listened to lectures, attended movies 
and concerts; he. has travelled and 
held conversations with well-in- 
formed people. From this learning 
he draws ideas and factual informa- 
tion for speeches. One of his first 
steps, therefore, is to search his own 
mind for speech materials. Out of 
his storehouse of personal informa- 
tion may come an assortment of 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


facts and fancies, attractive phrases 
and side-splitting stories, all of which 
may be set aside for possible inclu- 
sion in the speech to be prepared. 

“Reading maketh a full man,” 
Francis Bacon wrote. A_ speaker 
reads much source material in his 
search for what he wants to use to 
make his thoughts cogent and his 
generalizations come alive. Encyclo- 
pedia articles give background infor- 
mation. Almanacs and other refer- 
ence books provide specific and de- 
tailed facts and figures. To be sure of 
having up-to-the-minute information 
magazines and newspapers are 
searched. 


Materials Available for 
Presentation 


For all one’s hunt for materials 
a careful plan of note-taking is im- 
perative. The use of 4 x 6, or similar 
size, slips of paper makes filing of 
one’s notes easy. Alphabetize one’s 
slips carefully, and put but one 
fact or idea on a slip. In a study 
made recently by a student at Pitt 
he learned that one important dif- 
ference between eminently success- 
ful preachers and those who were 
not was in the files of materials avail- 
able for sermon preparation. The 
best preachers had the biggest and 
fullest files of information, all care- 
fully arranged so that a desired 
fact, or apt illustration, might be 
found on a moment’s notice. Well 
written and carefully preserved 
notes can make available everything 
that has been read in preparation 
for one’s speech. 

The renowned Phillips Brooks 
is supposed to have gathered mate- 
rial for his speeches and sermons as 
he wandered alone through sections 
of the city, watching passersby in- 
tently. Observation is but looking 
with a purpose. We do not know how 
many men that we met today were 


wearing red neckties because when 
we looked at the men we weren’t in- 
terested in observing their ties. We 
do not know how many strokes shav- 
ing requires for we have never want- 
ed to know. To find out how many 
we observe by counting. A successful 
speech about the erection of a new 
bridge might require a half day of 
firsthand observation. 

Interviewing specialists can be re- 
warding in one’s search for speech 
materials. Besides the facts that 
are learned habits of thought may 
be uncovered and samples of the 
specialists’ vocabulary noted. We ob- 
serve the scientist’s habits of pre- 
cision and learn that the railroader 
says “gon-DOL-a.” Answers given 
to questions during an interview can 
throw light on material not under- 
stood while reading. A specialist can 
show the inquirer what may be ob- 
served, and can help him understand 
the relationship of the new topic 
with what he already knows. Read- 
ing about the Whiskey Rebellion 
and its testing of President Wash- 
ington’s authority can be rewarding, 
but the subject really comes alive 
as one spends an hour in conversa- 
tion with a historian who has stud- 
ied the subject for years. 

“Why are you going to speak?” 
I asked a popular colleague one 
day when he told me that he was 
to be an after-dinner speaker. He 
looked puzzled, but replied, “Because 
I was invited to speak.”” Many speak- 
ers have no better purpose, I thought, 
but I asked him, “Do you always 
do whatever people ask you to do?” 
When he told me no I then explained 
that my question meant, “How do 
you expect your audience to be 
different after you’ve finished your 
speech?” He found it hard to an- 
swer, later confessing that maybe 
much of his speaking had not a 
bona fide purpose. 
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The ultimate aim of all speaking 
is to get our listeners to believe or 
to act, or to do both. One’s immediate 
aim may be to inform, to persuade, 
to convince, or to entertain. Know- 
ing what his aim or purpose is will 
help the speaker know what ammu- 
nition to use and how to direct it. 
Keeping one eye on his purpose will 
help him decide whether his funniest 
stories belong in the speech, or if 
he should omit weighty statistics 
or if a stirring appeal for action 
is needed. Focusing attention on how 
he expects his audience to react 
helps the speaker include only what 
is more sure to bring the expected 
reaction. 


Each Audience Different 


Each audience is different, and the 
differences must be anticipated while 
the talk is being prepared. The dif- 
ference in age between members 
of a Boy Scout Troop and a Golden 
Age Club are obvious. The shades 
of difference between a Rotary Club 
in Boston and one in New Orleans 
are not so readily apparent. True, 
they both subscribe to the same 
pledge, conduct the same type of 
meetings week after week, and pro- 
vide excellent service to their re- 
spective communities. But what are 
their attitudes toward such public 
questions as integration or the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. The name “Har- 
vard” evokes a different reaction in 
New Orleans from that in Boston. 
Or, in which do you think “Mardi 
Gras” would be most likely to bring 
the ullest response? As the general 
semanticist says, audience one is not 
audience two no matter how much 
alike they look, nor how similar their 
aims. An important part of speech 
preparation is in learning what the 
audience interests and beliefs are, 
and in adapting to them in order 
to make more certain of accomplish- 
ing one’s aim. 


Speech Planning 


When the Apostle Paul went to 
Athens to do missionary work he 
noted the large number of idols 
erected to honor the Athenian gods. 
He began his talk by remarking that 
he had observed that Athenians were 
religious people, a statement that 
struck home instantly. His audience 
was composed of cautious and provi- 
dent people. They had wanted to be 
sure of missing no chances for 
current and future blessings, so they 
had erected one idol dedicated “To 
the Unknown God.” Paul pointed to 
it and announced his speech topic 
by saying that this God was the sub- 
ject of his speech. He practically 


guaranteed good attention by plan- 
ning his speech to suit the interests 
and beliefs of his hearers. 

“How can I say everything in a 
half hour?” you ask. The answer 
is that you cannot, if you know 
enough about a subject to talk in- 
telligently on it. Instead of trying 
to say everything, you choose only 
the part best designed to serve your 
purpose. A fisherman does not put 
all of his bait of every kind and 
purpose on his hook. He chooses 
dry fly, pork rind, minnow, or fish- 
worm according to the kind of fish 
he is after and where and when 
he is fishing. 

After a speaker decides on why 
he is to speak and what he wants 
to accomplish he chooses the best 
materials to do it. He takes only 
what he needs and discards the rest. 
From his abundance he takes only 
the choicest cuts, just as the old- 
time buffalo hunter took only the 
tongue, liver, and best steaks from 
each kill. 

What will appeal most to the 
audience? What will win the most 
favorable response? These are typi- 
cal of the questions which must be 


asked as the speaker narrows his 
topic and limits what he will say. 

“Plan your work; work your plan,” 
is ancient and excellent advice. 
Planning of a speech is equally 
necessary. Try writing the whole 
thought of the speech in one sen- 
tence. Call it topic sentence, sub- 
ject sentence, or purpose sentence, 
as you will. It is the thought that 
the speaker most wants his listen- 
ers to remember after hearing his 
speech. This sentence and the pur- 
pose previously determined can 
serve as guides, both during the 
preparation of the speech and the 
actual speaking. 

While studying the sentence the 
principal parts of its thought may 
be noticed. These become the main 
points of the talk. Some people call 
this the first stage of building an 
outline. Under each main point 
are placed the supporting materials, 
the illustrations, examples, statistics, 
quotations, etc. which will make 
clear the abstract thoughts already 
written. The forms of support listed, 
and others, form the heart of the 
speech. As the listener hears them 
the speech comes alive. Later, as he 
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astic in their praise of the 
“Complete Credit and 
Collection Letter Book." 
George J. Schatz, Vice- 
President of Commercial 
Factors Corporation, says 
“This book not only sup- 
plies ‘know-how,’ but also 
makes available dozens of 
new credit and collection 
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General Credit Manager of 
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tion, says: “This book is 
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recalls them, he can reconstruct the 
main points of the speech. Each item 
of support is selected with one or 
more listeners in mind, and for its 
ability to support a generalization 
and to further the speech purpose. 

What of the good story planned 
for the introduction of the speech? 
The one principal test as to whether 
it belongs in the speech is whether 
it will help direct the listener’s at- 
tention to the speech subject. No 
matter how funny or how sad, how 
well the speaker tells it, or how much 
listeners laugh, the story needs to 
be discarded if it misdirects the 
audience. Every other item to be 
placed in the speech needs to be 
tested similarly. 


Well Timed Narrative 


Support can also be used to make 
the speech interesting. Any member 
of the audience is apt to become dis- 
interested or sleepy. A well-timed 
narrative or a verse of appropriate 
poetry can quicken his interest and 
rest him, as well as to make clearer 
the speaker’s meaning. Such interest- 
provokers need to be planned for 
as the speech is being prepared. 

Once the speech has been planned, 
perhaps even written in detailed 
outline form, oral rehearsal is need- 
ed. Speaking it aloud can help make 
it sound like speaking and less like 
reading. Words or phrases that may 
be hard to say, such as “inexplic- 
able” or “bulk milk tank trucks” 
can be omitted or synonyms found. 

Practice can make the speaker 
more sure of his ideas and facts. 
As a result he can keep his notes 
in his pocket and his eyes on the 
audience while he speaks. Some men 
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find rehearsal before a full-length 
mirror helpful. At least it can help 
one eliminate fidgeting, fumbling 
with coat buttons, or learn if he 
has a confident, alert stance. 

The use of a tape recorder 
is a brutally frank way of learn- 
ing one’s voice faults, errors in gram- 
mar, pronunciation, or articulation. 
The “Johnny One-notes” find out 
how monotonous their voices are. 
The recorder will not correct such 
mistakes as “he done,” “we was,” 
or “DEE-troit.” Combining the serv- 
ices of a skilled speech teacher with 
the use of the tape recorder can 
help a speaker to improve his speak- 
ing materially. 

Conversation with friends (with- 
out telling them you are practicing 
a speech) is an excellent form of 
oral rehearsal. The give and take of 
friendly talk lets one know what 
points are not clear, which ques- 
tions most need to be answered, and 
what forms of support seem to get 
the best response. If one’s talk 
brings only glassy-eyed stares from 
friends, changes can be made in 
time to prevent later listeners from 
peaceful slumber, or from walking 
out. If jokes fall flat they need to 
be revised or eliminated. If statis- 
tics are misunderstood in conversa- 
tion they may be even hazier in 
meaning when put in a speech. Con- 
versation about one’s speech topic 
for several days before the speak- 
ing date can do much toward making 
the organized speech seem a most 
natural part of one’s day. 

Once the speech is prepared, get- 
ting one’s self ready is essential. 
A light meal and no alcohol im- 
mediately before speaking can as- 
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sure that the mind will be alert. 
Some speakers require a half hour 
of privacy just before the speech 
in order to relax themselves. Others 
prefer to be with friends or mem- 
bers of the audience. Meeting and 
shaking hands with several members 
of the audience beforehand can help 
the speaker feel that he is among 
friends, and consequently, more at 
ease. Light physical exercise, such 
as walking and deep breathing, can 
help control the quaking knees and 
quivering hands that will be in 
evidence as the speaker stands up 
to speak. 


Advance Visit 


Familiarity with the place of 
speaking can help avoid the feeling 
of strangeness that so often increases 
speaking difficulty. A visit to the 
hall or meeting place an hour or 
a day before the time for the speech 
will acquaint the speaker with the 
available equipment, such as lectern, 
public address system, and lighting. 
Practicing the speech there will 
help him discover what the acoustics 
are like and where the most ad- 
vantageous place is to stand. 

With all other preparations com- 
plete ten minutes may be set aside 
to write a one-minute speech of 
introduction for the chairman to 
read. In most instances the chairman 
will have made no preparation him- 
self. Although he may not be able 
to read well, reading the speech you 
have written for him can do less 
harm than his own impromptu re- 
marks might do. 


Extemporaneous Speeches 


With careful planning a speak- 
er can deliver an extemporaneous 
speech with all of the fine qualities 
which an impromptu speech is sup- 
posed to have, but with few of the 
latter’s drawbacks. Careful prepara- 
tion enables him to say what he 
means and so provides leadership 
for his audience. 

Only the author of a successful 
“off-the-cuff” speech knows of the 
vast amounts of toil and sweat which 
the preparation of such speeches 
requires. To give it the desirable 
qualities of spontaneity and direct- 
ness much advance planning is neces- 
sary. 

Of his first speech in Parliament 
Winston Churchill, a master of ex- 
temporaneous’ speaking, wrote: “It 
was with awe as well as eagerness 
that I braced myself for the supreme 
effort. I need not recount the pains 
that I had taken to prepare, nor the 
efforts I had made to hide the work 
of preparation. wk 
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What Teachers Should Know About Consumer Credit 


DR. ERNST A. DAUER 


Director of Consumer Credit Studies 
Household Finance Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 


REDIT REFERS to the ability to 

borrow money or to buy goods 
and services on time. Determination 
of that ability requires an appraisal 
by the potential creditor. Obviously, 
this appraisal made by different 
creditors varies. Appraisals of debt- 
ors or potential debtors cannot be 
aggregated. What we aggregate in 
the published statistics is the amount 
of debt actually created, repaid, and 
outstanding. 

Consumer debt originates with 
transactions of individuals for per- 
sonal and family needs, as contrast- 
ed with transactions for business, 
agricultural, or governmental pur- 
poses. Basically, this is the only dif- 
ference between consumer credit 
and other forms of credit. All credit 
rests upon willingness and ability to 
repay—usually the latter is based 
upon anticipated income. 


Consumer Debt 


Consumer debt usually refers to 
short-term and _intermediate-term 
debt, i.e., with a maturity of less 
than five years. Thus, we exclude 
home mortgage debt although, log- 
ically, transactions for the purchase 
of homes should be included. 

Consumer debt is customarily 
classified: first, into instalment and 
noninstalment debt; and second, in- 
to loans made in the form of cash 
versus transactions in which goods 
and services are received. The sig- 
nificance of distinguishing the man- 
ner of repayment is obvious. The 
significance of distinguishing cash 
lending from selling on credit is 
chiefly legal. As we shall see, his- 
torically, this distinction has result- 
ed in a vast difference in the degree 
of regulation of the two types of 
business. A third classification is a 
functional one. It distinguishes be- 
tween convenience credit, time pay- 
ment selling, and safety-valve or bal- 
ance wheel credit. I find it the most 
useful for explaining the place of 
consumer credit in the type of so- 
ciety in which we live. 

Charge accounts for goods and 
services are a convenience for the 
consumer and the seller in handling 
day-to-day transactions. We pay for 
our newspaper, milk, gas, electricity, 
and a host of other services and goods 
at the end of a month, or when bills 
are rendered. This manner of han- 


dling repetitive purchases of goods 
and services, particularly those of 
small unit value, greatly reduces 
the seller’s expenses and, inevitably, 
his prices. 

The time payment plan is the vital 
bridge between mass production and 
mass distribution of major durable 
goods. More than one-half of our 
homes, cars, furniture, kitchen and 
other household equipment are 
bought on time. Relatively few aver- 
age families set aside, out of current 
income, and accumulate enough to 
pay cash for a major item, at some 
future date. Yet, moderate instal- 
ment payments can be fitted into 
the family budget and the article 
purchased brings immediate benefits. 
The time payment plan has enabled 
the mass of American families to 
acquire a stock of durable goods on 
a scale undreamed of in most other 
countries. The continuing services 
flowing from those goods is the 
unique characteristic of our Ameri- 
can scale of living. The continued 
functioning of the consumer durable 
goods industries at a high level is 
vital in our economy during peace- 
time. That point hardly needs em- 
phasis at this particular time. 

Safety-valve or balance wheel 
credit consists of personal instalment 
cash loans—for purposes other than 
the purchase of goods and services. 
It is an emergency form of credit. 
The average family needs cash— 
when an interruption of income oc- 
curs, when it faces an unavoidable 
large outlay, or when an opportu- 
nity occurs to make a favorable cash 
purchase. Relatively few families 
with annual incomes of less than 
$7,500 maintain cash or readily con- 
vertible savings in amounts ade- 
quate to cover such needs. A cash 
loan is often the only means of per- 
mitting such a family to budget its 
way out of its financial problem. 
This is the business in which House- 
hold Finance Corporation is en- 
gaged. Our records show that in 
1957 the average borrower used on 
ly 6.0 per cent of his monthly in 
come to repay principal and interest 
combined. Meanwhile, the remaining 
94 per cent of the family income is 
available for other needs. Thus, by 
enabling families to meet emergen 
cies and yet continue their effective 
demand for normal daily needs, such 


emergency loans act as a real safety 
valve for our social system and a 
balance wheel in our economic sys- 
tem. 

The widespread use of consumer 
credit could not have occurred in 
this country except by the presence 
of certain conditions. Most impor- 
tant among these are: 1. the exist- 
ence of financial institutions willing 
and able to engage in consumer 
credit transactions; 2. reasonably as- 
sured regularity of money income 
on the part of the mass of average 
families; 3. a significant margin of 
income above subsistence require- 
ments; and 4. an appreciation of the 
benefits of using consumer credit, 
thus creating the demand 

The sharp growth in consumer 
credit in the postwar period can be 
attributed to the sharp rise in level 
of income as compared with the pre- 
war period, to the high rate of fam- 
ily formation, to the backlog of de- 
mand for durable goods throughout 
most of the period, and to a high de- 
gree of confidence in continued reg- 
ularity and growth in income. 


Convenience Credit 


Convenience credit is used by 
practically all urban families in the 
United States. In recent year, we 
have learned much about the users 
of other types of consumer credit 
Since 1946, the annual Survey of 
Consumer Finances, made by the 
Survey Research Center of the Uni 
versity of Michigan, published an- 
nually by the Federal 
Board, has provided us with a wealth 
of information. At the beginning of 
1958 there were 57 million spending 
units in this country. A spending 
unit is defined as all persons living 
in the same dwelling and belonging 
to the same family, who pool thei: 
incomes to meet 
Thus a 


about the same as a family, although 


Reserve 


their major ex 
penses. spending unit is 
when there are grown children at 
home, who work, and who control 
their own spending to a large de- 
gree, there is more than one spend 
ing unit in a family 

At the beginning of all recent 
years, roughly one-half of all spend- 
ing units owed some short-term con- 
sumer debt—in addition to conven 
ience debt. By setting up four char 
acteristics, we can pretty well define 
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the typical user of consumer credit. 
He is married, the head of a family. 
He is between 18 and 35 years of 
age. He has children, teenagers or 
younger. His income is between $3,- 
000 and $7,500 a year. Nine out of 
every ten spending units with these 
characteristics have instalment debt. 

The average age at marriage has 
been declining. The average bride is 
about 20 and the groom about 22. 
This, the sociologists tell us, is good. 
These young people, however, have 
not had an opportunity to build up 
cash reserves. They do not wish, 
and their parents do not wish them, 
to start out housekeeping as their 
parents did. In the postwar period, 
they have justifiably looked forward 
with confidence to reasonably con- 
stant employment and to a constant- 
ly rising real income; and they have 
been willing to commit a part of that 
income to acquire those durable 
goods which they consider part of 
the American way of life. 

These “young marrieds” with 
growing families are the boys and 
girls who were in your high school 
class just a few years ago. Almost 
without exception, they are using 
instalment credit. Did you teach 
them its advantages and its pitfalls? 
Did you teach them how to use it 
soundly and wisely? 

1. The cost of handling, and the 
rate of charge on a business loan— 
usually repaid after a_ significant 
lapse of time, in a single payment— 
cannot realistically be compared 
with the cost of handling consumer 
credit. Instalment repayments are 
expensive to handle. 

2. It costs as much, in dollars, to 
make and collect a small transac- 
tion, say $300, as a larger one, of 
say $3,000. 


3. Banks are restricted in the risks 
which they may assume, and ac- 
quire their funds from depositors in 
a relatively costless fashion. 

4. Credit union rates of charge do 
not cover the full economic cost of 
the services rendered by these (usu- 
ally) subsidized institutions. 

5. The loans made by consumer 
finance companies operating under 
small loan laws are typically the 
smallest, averaging $300-$400. Such 
companies must obtain their funds 
in the open market, paying the go- 
ing rate on business loans. 

6. These facts explain, in large 
part, the rate of charge on loans 
made by consumer finance compa- 
nies operating under small loan 
laws. 


Expressing Charges 


Differences in methods of express- 
ing charges have historical origins. 
Credit unions and consumer finance 
companies operating under small 
loan laws are required to state and 
calculate charges as a monthly rate 
applied to outstanding, declining, 
principal balances. Banks and sell- 
ers, generally, make charges on in- 
stalment contracts, expressed as a 
percentage of the proceeds, or orig- 
inal principal balance. When terms 
and amounts of contracts differ, 
comparison is possible only by re- 
ducing charges to a per month or 
per year rate on the actual declining 
amounts of credit used. 

Regulation to protect the borrow- 
er is a long established accepted 
policy in the cash lending field. To- 
day, three-quarters of the states 
have small loan laws which effec- 
tively regulate the practices of lend- 
ers, prevent deception and oppres- 
sion, limit charges, and require their 
full disclosure to the borrower. Fed- 


eral and state credit union laws pro- 
vide similar but less stringent pro- 
tection. The protection provided by 
bank laws varies widely between 
the states, but exists to a substan- 
tial degree. 

The field of selling, on the other 
hand, has been relatively unpro- 
tected until recent years. Beginning 
with Indiana and Wisconsin, 20 years 
ago, there has been a growing recog- 
nition of the need to protect instal- 
ment purchasers. Today, about one- 
half of the states have laws of vary- 
ing degrees of comprehensiveness 
and effectiveness. Some laws require 
only disclosure of charges. Some 
apply only to automobile sales. Not 
all limit the rate of charge. Not all 
require refunds. Not all regulate 
foreclosure and other practices. New 
York, a laggard until recently, now 
has the most comprehensive set of 
laws. 

No creditor, unless he is stupid, 
will deliberately overload a customer. 
The vast majority of consumers are 
prudent and surprisingly intelligent. 
Relatively few have overloaded 
themselves, deliberately or otherwise. 
Although higher delinquency oc- 
curred in 1958, as a result of higher 
unemployment, the record has been 
essentially good. For the most part, 
financial institutions have not been 
guilty of harsh collection practices 
and all but a minor percentage of 
consumers have met their obliga- 
tions to the best of their ability. 

Obviously, consumer credit educa- 
tion at all levels—adult, high school, 
and college—is essential to bring 
about a more widespread under- 
standing of how to use and not to 
abuse—or be abused by—this tool 
for enabling consumers to live hap- 
pier, more effective lives. kik 
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The Art of Leadership 


LORENE SHAW 


Nemo Foundations, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


THINK most of us feel just a little 

shy about considering ourselves 
as possible leaders. We have the 
idea that it seems like “setting our- 
selves” up in some way. But there 
should not be any sense of self-im- 
portance about it, if we realize that 
the right sort of leadership is serv- 
ice, and that almost everyone can 
lead in something, and practically 
nobody leads in everything. Then. 
in all modesty, and with confidence, 
we all can take leadership when 
called upon or needed. 

In almost every fair-sized club, 
we might find a member with a 
gift for leading: 

1. The educational activities. 

2. One who gives clever demon- 
strations. 

3. Some young women who can 
plan and carry out special fund- 
raising projects. 

4. One who can lead in a discus- 
sion group. 

5. Someone who is good at leading 
games at a social evening. 

6. Another who knows music and 
can get a crowd singing. 

7. Perhaps a woman who can di- 
rect the catering at a banquet, with 
the least work and the best effect. 

8. And the friendly woman who 
makes a good hostess, who has the 
gift for making everyone feel at 
home. 

If each of these members is given 
an opportunity to lead in her field, 
we should have a progressive and 
happy club. No one would feel that 
she was taking too much on her- 
self, and no one need be overworked. 
But, if one woman—even if she 
is a sort of ten-talent woman—tries 
to lead in all departments, I do not 
need to tell you how tragic it is 
going to be, both for her and for 
the organization. 

The first thing we must do if we 
are to give any worthwhile leader- 
ship anywhere is to try and educate 
ourselves so that we will have some- 
thing to give. In our own particular 
field we have been given every 
opportunity to increase our knowl- 
edge. Through our club’s affiliation 
with the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs of North America, each 
Breakfast Clubber receives her own 
copy of the Credit Women’s Manual. 
Then we have our “Plan for the 
Future” which calls for a higher- 
level education course to be joint- 


ly sponsored and administered by 
CWEC of NA and the National Re- 
tail Credit Association, in collabora- 
tion with the University of Wiscon- 
sin. In addition, of course, is our 
Canadian Credit Institute—a Uni- 
versity Extension Course—which 
offers unlimited opportunities. 

Without self-education, it is a case 
of the “blind leading the blind.” For 
instance, in craft work if we are 
going to learn to make gloves, hand- 
bags, or refinish furniture, we want 
a teacher who knows how to make 
gloves, handbags and refinish furni- 
ture. It is the same with everything 
else. Recently I read a magazine 
article entitled: “Read More to Lead 
Better.” All of us need to keep on 
learning, keep on growing. 

We see the importance of this 
for our new members, and we try 
to give them training and expe- 
rience that will develop qualities of 
leadership. Older members need this, 
too. In the early days of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs, we heard 
a great deal about what the organiza- 
tion did to develop local talent. The 
girls had no idea of the gifts for 
leadership they possessed until our 
organization gave them a chance to 
use them. 


Develop Leaders 


So I would say, if we want to de- 
velop leaders, we should carry on 
a program that gives scope for our 
members to use their own talents. 
We want to have everyone taking 
part. To do this, in addition to 
having talks and demonstration, per- 
haps we could have more discus- 
sion in our local meetings. You 
know how much comes out of the 
discussion groups at our District and 
International Conferences. Discus- 
sion gives everyone a chance to take 
part, if the chairman will draw 
them out, and it is considered the 
most up-to-date technique in educa- 
tion for democracy. It is the method 
we have to use when we take part 
in any group meeting, from a school 
meeting to the House of Parliament; 
it makes people use their minds, 
and, perhaps, as important as any- 
thing else—it teaches them to change 
their minds sometimes. 

In addition to working at a long- 
term process of preparation for lead- 
ership, the leader must make special 
preparation for the piece of work 


at hand. I do not know that I have 
ever seen lack of preparation in 
CWBC work but I have seen it 
with Sunday School teachers. If you 
have ever had a teacher who per- 
haps just glances over the lesson on 
Sunday morning, and a teacher who, 
in addition to a rich background of 
knowledge, made special prepara- 
tion for each lesson, you will know 
what I mean. Anyway, half the joy 
of conducting a meeting, giving a 
talk or demonstration, comes from 
knowing beforehand just what we 
are going to do. 

To be a good leader—we must 
have vision, and even dreams. All 
our great leaders have had these in 
such a marked degree that they 
were usually ahead of their time 
and quite often they suffered for 
it. Things do not always run as 
smoothly as we would like. At times, 
they get as rough as a stuccoed bath 
tub. Now do not let me discourage 
you, it is not really as bad as it 
sounds. Even diamonds are rough 
until they have been polished! 

Sometimes the inspiration to lead 
in a cause develops out of the hard 
places in our lives. For instance, 
Negroes on this continent who have 
produced such wonderful leaders as 
Booker T. Washington, George 
Washington Carver, and Roland 
Hayes, and many, many more, with 
the result that the Negroes have 
made more progress in the last fifty 
years than any other race in the 
same time in all history. What made 
these people leaders? Some of them 
had actual experience in slavery; 
all of them suffered persecution; and 
they wanted to save others from 
what they had suffered themselves. 

I wonder if you remember the 
story of how Nellie McClung—vwrit- 
er, temperance leader, and cham- 
pion on women’s rights—discovered 
her talent for leadership through 
speaking, as we have it in her 
book “The Stream Runs Fast.” 

When she was a young matron, 
living in the little town of Manitou 
in Manitoba, the local WCTU was to 
entertain the provincial convention 
and Mrs. McClung was to give the 
address of welcome. She got a new 
dress and a new hat for the occa- 
sion, and prepared her speech. This 
is what she says about it: “It is 
quite likely that there is no person 
else who remembers that speech, 
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but I remember it! I remember the 
effect it had on me. For the first 
time I knew I had the power of 
speech. I saw faces brighten, eyes 
glisten, and felt the atmosphere 
crackle with a new power. I saw 
what could be done with words for 
I had the vision of a new world 
as I talked—I still remember that my 
head was lighter than my heart 
when it was all over, for I knew 
that I was committed to a long 
fight and a hard one.” 

The moral, of course, is if you 
want to develop as a leader in 
your club, office or community; take 
every opportunity for service that 
comes to you: The most natural way 
of becoming a leader is to grow into 
one. If you have been helping in a 
movement, you are in training, and 
when another leader is needed, you 
are prepared. 

A good leader is an artist at work- 
ing with other people. I am sure we 
would all agree that being a leader 
does mean not dominating people; it 
means getting them to work with 
you, and with each other for some- 
thing which they—themselves (not 
the leader alone) considers impor- 
tant. Sometimes the leader even had 
to lead them to see that the thing 
is important. 

The leader’s business is not to 
be a great executive, but to inspire 
and stimulate others. There is a great 
difference when people say, “She’s 
a great manager” and when they 
say, “She’s grand to work with.” 
If she is “grand to work with” she 
had learned that people like to do 
things for themselves better than 
to have things done for them. And 


she wants them “in on” the planning 
of a project as well as the doing of 
it—not only because “there is safe- 
ty in numbers” but because if people 
help to plan a thing, they feel a 
special responsibility for it, and they 
enjoy working at it because their 
hearts are in it. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, in one 
of his many articles, tells of having 
attended a dinner party, and sud- 
denly discovering that he was hav- 
ing an unusually good time. The 
main reason was the man sitting 
next to him was controlling the 
conversation in a quiet and effective 
way. Most of the time he was lis- 
tening. At just the right moments 
he would ask a question. 

Finally, Dr. Peale cornered him 
with the remark: “You've been get- 
ting the rest of us to talk about our- 
selves; yet we know very little about 
you. None of us is going to say a 
word now while you do the talking.” 
The gentleman smiled a bit sheep- 
ishly. “Listening is a habit with me, 
because most of my knowledge has 
been acquired that way,” he said. 
“Since I had so little education as a 
boy, I guess I’ve become what you 
might call a leech. I stick close to 
people who know more than I do.” 

The man had such a charming 
manner that Dr. Peale wanted to 
know more about him. To his great 
surprise he learned that he was 
the administrator of a large hos- 
pital. In his own quiet way, he had 
become a great leader. He credited 
his success to what he learned from 
others. 

We said before that no one should 
attempt to be a leader in every- 


thing. A leader must be willing to 
be a follower in many things. And 
one of the qualities of a great leader 
is the ability to develop other lead- 
ers. Many young people have grown 
into leaders because someone—a 
great teacher or someone else saw 
their possibilities and inspired them 
to go on. If the stories we read about 
Abraham Lincoln are true, he never 
forgot that when his mother was 
dying she said: “Be somebody, Abe.” 

A leader has to “like folks”—all 
sorts of folks, and to appreciate the 
worth of every single individual. 
Do not be afraid to be friendly. If 
we are to reach all the credit women 
we should reach, I think we shall 
have to depend on those friendly 
members who will personally invite 
them to attend our meetings with 
a view to their joining our club. 

In world affairs, I suppose most 
of us feel that we are very much 
in need of leaders with diplomacy 
and tact that comes of a deep and 
broad human understanding; leaders 
who can see why people in some 
other parts of the world don’t al- 
ways agree with us, and who can 
meet on some common ground, who 
aren’t so uncompromising that they 
never get anywhere. 

Does it ever occur to us that this 
lack of understanding can be just 
as deadly in the individual communi- 
ty as it can be in the United Nations 
organization? There is a_ special 
finesse required here. Some people 
have it naturally but I think it can 
be developed. And if you do develop 
it, your influence will make you a 
leader in the community whether 
you know it or not. wk 
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PRESIDENTS ard Annual Membershi Drive 


February 15, 1959— April 15, 1959 


Calling 


all Credit Bureau Managers and Local Associa- 
tion Presidents, and present members for TO- 
GETHERNESS in completing President Gilli- 
land’s project 


“PUSH” 


Working together as a team we can push our 
way well up to the 100,000th member by the 
time we meet next June in Dallas, Texas. 

You can win these 


PRIZES 


There will be prizes for individuals living in 
cities or towns with population up to 50,000; 
50,001 to 100,000 
100,001 to 250,000 

over 250,000. 

In each population category the awards will 
be: 

$50.00 to individual enrolling greatest num- 
ber of new members. 

A General Electric clock radio, valued at 
$30.00 to individual enrolling second largest 
number of new members. 

A desk-type weather guide, valued at $25.00 
to individual enrolling the third largest number 
of new members. 

The local unit or 100 per cent credit bureau 
reporting the largest number of new members 
will receive a bronze and walnut plaque. 


NATIONAL WINNERS 


To the local unit or 100 per cent credit bureau 
reporting largest number of new members, a 
beautiful silver plaque will be awarded. 

To the District reporting the largest number 
of new members, a beautiful silver plaque will 
be awarded. 

These plaques will be retained by the winners 
until the winners of the following year’s drive 
are determined. They will then pass on to the 
new winners. The local and District Association 
winners for three years will retain the plaques 
permanently. 


RULES 


means one who is not now a 
however, include previous 


“New Member” 
member. It may, 
members rejoining. 

Credit for new members ends with those re- 
ceived at the National Office, 375 Jackson Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 5, Missouri, not later than April 20, 
1959. 

So, get behind President Gilliland’s project 


“PUSH” 


Work for a prize and push for 100,000 new 
members NOW. 


COMMITTEE 

District 

1. W. A. Reed, The Shepard Company, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. 

2. Hugh M. Martin, The Addis Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

3. A. J. DeMarco, Family Finance Corpora- 
tion, Miami, Florida. 

4. E. L. Goodman, Burger-Phillips 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

5. D. E. Woodrick, Smith Oil & Refining Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois. 

6. William F. Streeter, Boutell’s, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

7. R. M. Allton, Ray Beers Clothing Company, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

8. R. A. Jackson, Volk Brothers Company, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

9. H. A. Thompson, Neusteter’s, Denve 
rado. 

10. Ernest Reames, 
Oregon. 

11. R. M. Wylie, Weinstock-Lubin and Com- 
pany, Sacramento, California. 

12. A. J. King, Kennard’s, Wilmington, Dela 
ware. 


Company. 


r, Colo- 


Hogg Brothers, Salem, 


Charles F. Sheldon 

Chairman, Membership Committee 
National Retail Credit Association 
Manager, Philadelphia Credit Bureau 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Consumer Credit Practice 


(A new course in the Philadelphia High Schools) 


CHARLES F. SHELDON 
Manager, Philadelphia Credit Bureau, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


~~ SEVERAL years Wesley E. Scott, Director, Divi- 
sion of Commercial and Distributive Education, has 
activated consumer credit education in the Philadelphia 
High Schools. In 1950, Fred Kane, a commercial teacher 
in the Abraham Lincoln High School developed an in- 
structive and interesting pamphlet about the Philadel- 
phia Credit Bureau. 

This pamphlet contained a review of the reasons for a 
credit bureau, and a description of how it operates. It 
was intended to develop a consciousness in the students 
of their responsibility as well as the intelligent use of 
their personal credit. Each year since 1950, this review 
has been part of the class instruction. Over the years, 
several hundred of these pamphlets have been distrib- 
uted. 

Now one of the commercial division supervisors, Mr. 
Kane continues his consumer credit education as di- 
rector of our Junior Credit Managers’ Association. This 


is an association of junior and senior students who have 


chosen a business course. They elect their own officers, 
attend monthly: meetings during the school year with a 
final “Graduation” luncheon as guests of the Philadel- 
phia Credit Bureau and the Philadelphia Retail Credit 
Managers’ Association. 

At the luncheon last May, Mr. Scott proposed a fur- 
ther, more specific, development of the study of credit 
—a practical course in consumer credit office practices. 
Mr. Scott enlisted the cooperation of Edward Blendon, 
head of the commerce department in the John Bartram 
High School. Mr. Blendon selected two teachers, Messrs. 
Soufflas and Wapen, to develop a course of study. Dur- 
ing the summer they visited the various credit offices 
to study their operation. With the help of the credit 
bureau manager and assistant manager, the teachers 
produced an analysis of credit office practices in each 
classification of consumer credit. The resultant teaching 
outline, which follows, is slanted to ground students 
in the basic operation of a consumer credit office. The 
course started on September 15, 1958. 

When the teachers, and students have become famil- 
iar with this new course, a demonstration will be given 
at the school for the credit bureau and credit associa- 
tion committees. It is hoped that many of the students 
who enter this course will be eligible for part-time 
work in the credit departments of the various firms. 
This, we expect, will lead to permanent employment 
in credit offices at their graduation. 

Upon employment in credit offices, the trainee will 
have learned in this practical course the repetitive cred- 
it office routine plus— 

Becoming educated in the use of their credit intel- 
ligently; 

How to maintain a good credit record; 

Finally, how to always be open-to-buy for all their 
reasonable needs. 


Aims of Program 
General 
1. To enrich the commercial program by providing learn- 
ing experiences which will make youth more produc- 
tive members in the society in which they live. 
2. To emphasize the importance of credit in our econ- 
omy. 
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3. To strengthen community relations by sponsoring a 

project between school and industry. 
Specific 

1. To prepare students for careers in retail credit or- 
ganizations. 

2. To provide opportunity for a select group of trained 
students to work in credit organizations on a co- 
operative school-work basis during their senior year. 

Instructional Aim 

To emphasize and practice the basic skills used in cred- 

it offices. 

CONSUMER CREDIT COURSE 


1. Explanations of Credit 
(1) Credit defined 
(2) Importance of credit in our economy 
(3) Forms of credit 
(a) Individual 
(b) Home Owners 
(c) Merchants 
(d) Banks 
(e) Industrial 
(4) Functions of credit 
2. Types of Credit Accounts 
(1) Open account 
(2) Revolving account—letter of credit 
(3) Instalment or budget account 
(4) Continuous credit account 
(5) Flexible charge account 
3. Types of Accounts Used by Credit Granting Organiza- 
tions 
(1) Banks 
(2) Credit unions 
(3) Department stores 
(4) Hospitals 
(5) Petroleum companies 
(6) Savings and loans 
(7) Consumer loan companies 
(8) Specialty shops 
. Basis for Credit 
(1) Character 
(2) Capacity 
(3) Capital 
(4) Conditions 
(5) Collateral 
. Credit Application Procedures 
(1) How to handle a new account 
(2) Types of credit applications 
(3) Telephone applications 
(4) Mail applications 
(5) How to process an application 
(a) Open account 
(b) Instalment account 
(6) Grapha-Type operation 
(7) Charge-Plate operation 
(8) Credit application procedures used in various types 
of organizations 
. Authorization Procedures 
(1) How to read a ledger card 
(2) Operating a “cycle” unit 
(a) Credits and adjustments 
(b) Posting credit bureau notices 
(c) Answering referrals 
(d) Handling customer complaints 
(3) Authorization procedures used in various types of 
organizations 
7. Billing 
(1) Methods 





(a) Cycle How to calculate interest charges 
(b) First of month Acquire a consumer credit vocabulary 
(c) End of month Spelling (emphasis on words used in consumer 
(2) Microfilming credit transactions) 
(3) Delinquent account charges Proper grooming for the job 
(4) Other service charges Deportment of credit department employees 
(5) Methods used in various business organizations (a) Correct business behavior 
8. Payment Procedures Collecting (b) Getting along with supervisors and manage 
(1) Uniform collection policy-dunning notices ment 
(a) Past due statements (c) Getting along with other employees 
(b) Letters and telephone calls 12. Speakers 
(c) Collectors (1) How to qualify for a position in a credit office 
(2) Other types of notices (2) How the Philadelphia Credit Bureau functions 
(3) Timing (3) How credit applications are processed 
(4) Route cards (4) Correct telephone techniques—Bell Telephone Com- 
(5) Cashiering pany 
(6) Mail payments (5) Department store credit (authorization) 
(7) Outside agencies (6) How banks issue loans to the consumer 
(8) Payment procedures used by various types of or- (7) How credit unions issue loans to their members 
ganizations (8) Savings and loan company mortgage procedures 
9. Past-Due Account Terms (9) Collections 
(1) Overloaded account (10) Soundex filing system—Remington Rand 
(2) Suspense account (11) Consumer loans 
(3) Closed account 13. Films 


(4) Account in collection (1) Good Thing of Life on Credit 

(5) Attorney account (2) Others to be selected 

(6) Profit and loss account 14. Teaching Procedures—Use of Visual Aids and Com- 
(7) Voluntary give-up munity Resources 


(8) Repossession (1) Class discussion 
(9) I. M. S. F. check a (2) Evaluation of material submitted by credit organ 
(10) Multiple adverse position izations 

10. Filing (3) Reports by students 


(1) Regular (4) Completion of actual forms used in business 
(2) Soundex system (5) Charts 


11. Special Skills and Knowledge to Be Taught and Em (6) 
phasized (7) 
(1) Proper telephone technique (8) 
(2) Legible handwriting (9) 


Dramatics and skits 
Speakers 

Films 

Visits to industry 





A New Training Manual for Retail Credit Personne! 


A Practical, Down to Earth Educational Booklet 


“i w va x 
YOU ASKED US FOR oOo To eries CONTENTS 

THIS! How to Decide About Cred- 
ape is just the aid you Na KK ng How to Decide Your Credit 








have been looking for in Plans 


training new credit office How to Open an Account 
personnel. Tells the story of Cred if How to Analyze the Credit 
basic credit and collection Risk 

; How to Accept the Account 
procedure in simple easy- Profita bie How to Decline the Ac- 
to-understand language. count 
Helpful to all kinds of busi- Prepared by the Educational Department Na- me Sete Accounts 
ness and to any size store | tional Retail Credit Association a t Collect Monthly 
~~ mg — an - oe paper bound Charge Accounts 

n : ion de- : , . . ' 

none should have a Single yas.s 4 — ¥ 75 postpaid “ona caegiags 
personal copy of this valu- Three copes $1.50 postpaid How to Get New Business 
sie teaietiien qumesl Six copies $2.50 postpaid == Promote Inactive 
Special prices for larger quantities. ow 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Please send me copy (ies) of MAKING CREDIT 


——— Payment for single copies must accompany 
order 























Every credit executive faces the problem of giving new em- 
ployees instruction in credit and collection procedures. This 
takes time, not only in giving the instruction but in prepara- 
tion. With the constant personnel turnover in most stores 
and firms, training new people becomes a major task. This 
booklet simplifies that task. Several prominent managers of 
credit sales have voiced their approval and satisfaction with 
this educational primer. 


YOU WILL FIND THIS BOOKLET TO BE THE ANSWER 
TO YOUR PROBLEM 


Name 

Firm Name . 
Address 
City . 
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IPS a HUMDINGER 


SAYS 


J. E. R. CHILTON, JR., GENERAL CHAIRMAN 





The 1959 


International Consumer 





Credit Conference 





Say—don’t put off sending in your Confer- 
ence registration blanks. DO IT TODAY so 
that you'll be one of the first 1,000 regis- 
trants. 


The Texas hat you'll receive FREE is really 
authentic, so why miss the opportunity to 
have one for nothing? 


The International Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence in Dallas will be, we promise, the big- 
gest and the bestest ever, so “‘put your hat 
in the ring now.” 


Full and official program details will be an- 
nounced in the next issue of The CREDIT 
WORLD. 


LET’S MEET IN DALLAS! 


This is BIG TEX, the giant-sized cowboy which is a spectacular 
sight at the State Fair of Texas, the largest in the world. Tex stands 
52 feet high and is as tall as a four story building. His chest meas- 
ures 31 feet and his waist 23 feet. His head is eight feet from chin 
to top; his hands are three feet across and his boots seven feet seven 
inches high. 

He wears a 75 gallon hat; his Levi blue jeans are size 276; and 
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June 21 through 25 


his shirt is size 90. The cost of his pants and shirt was approximate- 
ly $2,200.00. Typical but true, his backbone is made of oil well pipe 
and is as strong as an ox. 

Tex is wired for sound and his huge jaw waggles in synchroniza- 
tion with his talk. Big Tex symbolizes BIG TEXAS, and we hope 
his bigness is symbolic of the biggest and best International Con- 
sumer Conference ever held. 





Conference Registration 


The registration fee for delegates of ACBofA, N.R.C.A., 
and CWBC of NA is $25.00. The registration fee for wives, 
children 12 or over, and other members of delegate’s family 
is $15.00. The registration fee for children under 12 is $10.00. 
The registration fee for additional personnel of businesses 
or professions having one $25.00 registration at the same 
address is $15.00. Please note that the $15.00 registration fee 
will be accepted only after the $25.00 fee for that firm has 
been received. If any emergency prevents your attendance 
at the conference, you may cancel your registration prior 
to June 1, 1959, and receive full refund of your registration 
fee. There will be no refund of advance registrations after 
June 1, 1959. The first 1,000 persons registering prior to 
April 15, 1959 and paying the registration fee of $25.00 or 
$15.00 will receive a Texas-style hat illustrated in the Febru- 
ary 1959 issue of The CREDIT WORLD on page 20. Please 
be sure to give your hat size on the registration form. 


Hotel Reservations 


Hotel reservations for the conference will not be accepted 
by the Statler-Hilton or Adolphus Hotels until your regis- 
tration fee has been paid. After you receive an acknowledge- 
ment of your conference registration from the National 
Office, write direct to the hotel for your room reservations. 
The hotel will be notified that your registration has been 
paid. 


Banquet Reservations 


All seats at the annual banquet, June 25, 1959, will be 
reserved. Table reservations may be selected at the time 
you pick up your registration packet at the conference. The 
cost of the banquet ticket is included in. your registration fee. 
Banquet reservations will not be accepted in advance. If you 
wish to sit with friends at the banquet, make certain you 
reserve your banquet seats at the same time. 


CONFERENCE REGISTRATION BLANK 
45th Annual International Consumer Credit Conference 


Dallas, Texas—June 21-25, 1959 


Name 

Firm 

Street Address 
City and State 


{ ) Will attend NRCA Group Meeting 


{ ) Will attend CWBCofNA breakfast Monday, June 22, 1959 


(cost included in registration fee) 


{ ) | am a member of NRCA Quarter Century Club and will 


attend breakfast Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


{ ) lam attending the confererice for the first time 


ADMITTANCE TO ALL MEETINGS WILL BE BY BADGE ONLY 


The Statler Hilton Hotel 


sAFn ace ae ee eee © 
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Beautiful Statler Hilton, Dallas, Texas, headquarters for 
the 45th Annual International Consumer Credit Conference 
of the National Retail Credit Association, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, and the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs of North America, June 21-25, 1959. 


{ ) DELEGATE REGISTRATION $25.00 


( ) GUEST REGISTRATION 
(or each additional delegate) 


$15.00 


( ) CHILDREN UNDER 12 $10.00 


( ) AM INTERESTED IN THE POST CON. 
FERENCE TOUR TO MEXICO 


WILL ARRIVE —A.M. —P.M. BY PLANE 
AUTO [] TRAIN 


Mail registration blank with 
check attached payable to: 


International Consumer Credit Conference 
c/o National Retail Credit Association 
375 Jackson Street, St. Louis 5, Missouri 





What Is the Most Important C 


We believe our credit problems will be somewhat less in 
1959 than they have been in 1958. Generally speaking, 
conditions seem to be improving. More people are returning 
to work and in view of this, we feel our problems will be 
less troublesome than have been experienced in the past. 
As the people generally return to employment, they will be 
faced with the problem of accumulated accounts incurred 
during period of unemployment. A type of frustration will 
develop with many, as they endeavor to determine how this 
accumulation of debts will be paid off. It may be in the 
beginning that their income will be limited and it will be 
impossible to pay off these past-due accounts in a short time. 
This then is the time for the credit men of the country to 
offer their help. In other words, “do not wait for people 
to contact you”; “jump the gun,” so to speak, by sending 
them an invitation to partake of a special payment plan that 
will fit in with their budgets, offer to help them with their 
problems, for the days of sending threatening letters to “pay 
up or else” have faded into the past with the horse and buggy. 
In the past few months, we have formulated a plan with 
our active accounts, especially where we see that the account 
is lagging a bit behind their usual method of payment, by 
sending them a “help you” letter, offering them a solution 
for at least this one of their past-due accounts. We determine 
the average charges over a period of three or four months, 
add a minimum of $5.00 to that average and if they can 
arrange to pay the amount set forth each month, they will 
be taking care of their monthly charges and at the same 
time applying a definite amount to the past-due account. 
The results of this special payment plan arrangement have 
been most gratifying and certainly far beyond our expecta- 
tions. Our offer to help has cemented strong relations 
between the Carnation Company and its customers. We have 
not suffered the loss of a single customer and our competi- 
tors have been unable to break the existing bond between 
customer and company. This plan has proven to us that 
people in financial difficulties deeply appreciate help in this 
manner, for we have in our files many letters of apprecia- 
tion from customers and it does give one a good feeling. 
This I believe is one of the answers in solving many of the 
credit problems that will confront us all in 1959. It would 
be wise for all to remember the quotation from the Bible, 
which says, “Cast Thy Bread upon the Waters: Thou shall 
find it after many days.” It still works, try it!—E. J. Perkins, 
Credit Manager, The Carnation Company, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 
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I believe it to be of utmost importance that credit 
granters place added emphasis on stronger down payment 
requirements, shortening of repayment schedules where 
possible and to avoid the overselling of customers. We 
should also avail ourselves of greater usage of our credit 
bureaus as the information obtained from them is one of 
our soundest bases for the granting of credit.—Virgil 
Philopant, Assistant Credit Manager, Utter Motor Com- 
pany, Spokane, Washington. 
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I believe “Caution” will be the watchword for 1959. The 
general consensus indicates conditions will improve during 
next year. We must not allow any overconfidence to out- 
weigh better judgement causing spending to get out of con- 
trol. On the other hand we must use extreme caution in the 
appraisal of every deal crossing our desk in order to be 
certain we are not turning away good potential business. 
—Leonard L. Polk, Credit Manager, Kemble Bros. Furniture, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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We feel the recent election and the stock market boom 
mean more inflation, with the usual spiral of wage in- 
creases and rising prices. Employment will be high and 
business good. Credit business will be at an all-time 
high. Our greatest problem in our bureau will be to take 
care of the increased volume of business. Competition 
among retailers will be keen, and they will expect 
prompt service from the credit bureaus. We do not dare 
wait until the business is here to make our plans, or our 
members will suffer. We have a big obligation to our 
community to be prepared to take care of this additional 
load. We are hiring more employees, and have an inten- 
sive training program for old employees as well as new. 
We are expecting the biggest business in our history, 
and plan on being prepared.—William H. Price, Manager, 
Credit Bureau of Columbus, Columbus, Ohio. 
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In my opinion, the most important credit problem which 
confronts both the credit granter and the customer is educa- 
tion. In other words, it is our job to educate the customer not 
to buy beyond his ability to pay and to educate the credit 
granter not to oversell and to sell only on the basis on which 
the purchaser can pay all of his accounts. An oversold credi- 
tor is no asset but a liability—V. E. Rassmussen, Evergreen 
Cemetery Co., Seattle, Washington. 
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In a song that was popular several years ago were the 
words, “you can’t have one without the other.” This is 
certainly true of good business conditions and a healthy 
retail credit atmosphere. You cannot have one without 
the other. They are inseparable. Whether business reced- 
ed because the demand for credit dropped or the demand 
for credit dropped because business receded is debatable, 
but they did drop together. Although the demand for 
new credit dropped, people continued to pay off their old 
obligations at a pretty fair rate. Many of these people are 
now about ready to take on new commitments. This 
happy fact, supplemented by the purchasing power of 
people going back to work will surely accelerate the busi- 
ness recovery that is now well underway. This seems to 
be a good time to vigorously promote retail credit sales. 
It is my opinion that the demand for retail credit will 
be expanded very substantially during the coming year 
and that coliections will improve a little over the current 
year. We should perhaps be alerted to the growing prob- 
lem of “skips.” This is a problem that will probably con- 
tinue to grow because of the big shifts in population and 
industries. In general the retail credit sales field should 
be relatively smooth with no visible problems.—Charles 
Schlef, Controller, Butler Brothers, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
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World politics continue uncertain and may at any moment 
change our entire economic background, but any major war 
seems unlikely. Assuming political stability, look for con- 
tinuing inflation, due to increased wage demands and govern- 
ment determination to make work to lessen unemployment. 
With this inflation will come more difficult times, paradoxical 
as it may seem. Stocks (market) seem over-priced and may 
recede, affecting business generally. Unemployment promis- 
es to be worse this winter. Chain stores and department 
stores—large organizations in retail—will continue to improve 
their position but many small stores will have increasing 
difficulty. Suggest culling out weak accounts, and watching 
payments more closely——Lorene Shaw, Nemo Foundations, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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The improvement in the over-all economy, the increase 
in consumer buying, particularly in the automobile and 
appliance field, and the competition that will result 
creates a new demand for sound administration in con- 
sumer credit. Too often customers are willing to over- 
reach themselves and buy beyond their capacity; too 
often management, in its hunger for sales, grabs this 
business with subsequent repossessions and financial 
pain for the customer. Experience dictates there are 
known sound limits for down payment and terms in 
every field of consumer financing. Credit executives can 
make a real contribution to the business health of the 
community by continuing to emphasize and try to en- 
force such terms as experience dictates are in the best, 
long-term interests of the consumer and the retailer.— 
Clarke Simpkins, President, Clarke Simpkins Limited, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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In my opinion, the credit sales managers’ greatest problems 
revolve around their desire to aid their company in the sale 
of more merchandise. With this in mind, there appears to 
be three areas of danger. 1. Extreme care needs to be exer- 
cised in the determination of the extent that credit policies 
will be relaxed to meet competition. 2. Revolving credit ex- 
tension will become a problem with a great deal of emphasis 
being placed upon sales. It will be easy to allow modest 
credit limits to become sizeable debts. It is becoming easier 
for the customer and the granter to be misled by prompt 
payment record; both losing sight of the fact that increasing 
credit terms are enabling the customer to meet obligations 
while he is still adding purchases to his burden which are in 
excess of payments made. 3. Credit managers are now faced 
with the need to sell accounts as well as to open them and 
to service and collect them. All credit managers need to 
develop a proper balance of salesmanship in credit manage- 
ment. Recent recession problems should be permitted to 
cloud judgment where new business is concerned.—R. G. 
Sneed, Jr., Vice President, First City National Bank, Houston, 
Texas. 

* * * 


The most important credit problem, in the department 
store and specialty shop field, is our handling of revolv- 
ing credit accounts. Our credit departments need better 
control over the opening, servicing, and collecting of re- 
volving credit accounts. Certainly I do not mean that our 
present working set up is inadequate and not workable, 
but this type of business increases, so will our problems 
in handling the accounts increase—Millard S. Snell, 
Credit Manager, Lichtenstein’s, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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Two good policies to follow in 1959 would be the more 
careful screening of applicants before granting credit, and 
secondly, planning for closer follow up on collections. These 
two policies will, in my opinion, offset the swings which 
periodically occur in our economy.—Robert G. Trosper, Man- 
ager, Credit Bureau of Greensboro, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. 

* * * 


We expect a greater over-all demand for credit due to 
prospective improvement of business. Under these condi- 
tions, the granters of credit should not lower their stand- 
ards and extend credit to those who are unworthy. This 
is not only good business but good morals.—D. D. Tully, 
Vice President, Instalment Credit Department, Security- 
Mutual Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


1959? 


The Current Trend 
Of Credit Thought 


It appears that credit managers are like a great many other 
people in that they must adapt their work to a marked 
change in retail business. From our observation, it appears 
that merchants expect their credit managers to be able 
to assist them materially in increasing their credit sales and 
at the same time, operating on the same number of people or 
a lesser number of people in the credit department. This 
requires a very careful streamlining of time and effort of 
both their own work and in guidance and direction of their 
assistants. An additional important factor is the changes in 
the manner in which they must handle the collections on 
accounts. The credit manager and his assistants must do a 
more effective and speeded-up operation on collections on 
delinquent accounts. This means that they must be better 
salesmen while at the same time maintain goodwill of all 
customers. Likewise, they must learn the period of time in 
which they must turn an uncollected account to the adjust- 
ment department handling their delinquent collections. Pres- 
ent conditions with people moving more and more often, 
means that accounts must be turned for collection at an 
earlier date and must be turned promptly when the point 
of diminishing returns from their own efforts become ap- 
parent. For some firms this is 90 days. Particularly utilities 
and many service organizations or those that have intangible 
items, or the firms that serve customers in the higher ratio 
changes of address. This time must be determined by each 
firm from its own analysis and that of other organizations in 
similar fields of business. But it is quite clear that the time 
which can be allowed for items to remain before turning for 
collection is definitely being shortened as experience has 
shown during the past year—Joe W. Whitten, Attorney-at- 
Law, Whitten & Whitten, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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We should limit our credit extension to the customer’s 
ability to pay. In the past, we have been rather lenient 
in our extension of credit with the result that we have 
allowed credit based upon the character and desire of our 
customer without too much attention to the capacity. 
This has resulted in overextension of credit under pres- 
ent economical conditions. We must return to sensible 
credit management. We must not let our desire for in- 
creased sales influence us to the extent that we become 
lax in application of well-known credit policies. Time 
sales must be on secured contract basis. Our economy in 
this area is undergoing rapid changes which present new 
problems to us, particularly in our farm trade. Well- 
secured contracts must be written to meet these chang- 
ing conditions. Careful analysis of each application for 
credit must be made, with as much counselling as possi- 
ble being given the applicant. We feel that the credit 
manager will more and more become an advisor to our 
customers in their credit problems. This will necessitate 
careful study and the best of training on the part of 
everyone connected with credit extension in our organi- 
zation. All credit men must work closely together with a 
feeling of co-operation among them if we are to make 
use of this greatest of tools for sales and growth in the 
retail field.—George L. Wilkins, General Credit Manager, 
The O. S. Stapley Company, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Due to economic necessity, more people, from minors to 
pensioners, are applying for credit and maybe longer terms. 
We believe this should make 1959 a good credit consumers’ 
year, if we are selective, have a thorough understanding re 
garding terms, control the account, and have a persistent 
collection procedure——J. M. Friedeman, Collection Manager, 
Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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The list of products and services that can be obtained 
by flashing a credit card is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Obviously, none of us can overlook their potential sales 
stimulus to our own firm, but we should also investigate 
their cost hazard. Many small stores have a tendency to 
latch onto customers showing credit plates or cards from 
competitive stores, without questioning or investigating 
the customer’s financial responsibility. All of us have 
plates in circulation that we are not proud of and indis- 
criminate notching or account opening on this basis alone 
can result in needless collection effort and loss of profit. 
Sales promotion is the very life blood of our business, 
but deliberately accepting potential trouble is a sure way 
to further cut our already dwindling profits—W. H. 
Wittwer, Controller, Wolff, Kubly, Hirsig, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 
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For 1959 it will be necessary to establish better controls 
on opening and maintaining accounts. Better collection 
procedures and activity will be required. More thought 
should be given to active promotion of credit sales. Better 
understanding with management on credit and collection 
policy. Better “Public Relations,” not only with customers 
but with employees.—L. G. Williams, Manager, Credit Sales 
Department, W and J Sloane, San Francisco, California. 
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To put it in a nutshell, it seems to me that our most 
important endeavor in 1959 should be: 1. Get more new 
customers. 2. Keep our old customers. This may seem 
like an ambiguous statement, however, with progressive 
stores throughout the country participating in the race 
to “get” and “keep” more customers, it behooves us to 
do a better job than our competitors—to “get there 
fustest with the mostest.” Until a few years ago, the 
credit department of many stores was referred to as a 
“service” cepartment. Now, today, it is generally ac- 
knowledged that the credit office should, and does oper- 
ate as a vital and important “sales” division of the store. 
What does the credit office sell? Not shoes, or hats, or 
suits, or dresses! Instead, it sells the entire store—its 
merchandise and its services. And, it sells that valuable 
and intangible commodity known as Good Will. How 
does the credit department do this? It is taken for 
granted by customers and store management that our 
credit men and women, our collection and adjustment 
departments, our credit interviewers; and, indeed, all 
who come in contact with the customer are well versed 
and trained in politeness, finesse, and patience. And yet, 
these generally accepted rules for the “front” offices are 
not sufficient. We must also maintain a full-time credit 
sales promotion department, a department whose sole 
mission is to contact—by personal letter, and in some 
cases, by phone—desirable citizens not already on our 
books. They write to prospective customers from many 
good categories: (a) cash sale shoppers; (b) mail order 
customers; (c) from bank checks; (d) to newcomers to 
the city, new home owners, new parents, and to many 
special groups—the list is endless, the possibilities enor- 
mous—and the results are in the cash register! Our 
credit promotion department also keeps close tabs on 
new accounts that are not used promptly. The customers 
receive warm, friendly letters at 60- and 120-day inter- 
vals. We let the customer know that we know they are 
not using the account we opened for him. A constant 
year around “reactivation” program is a must! We know 
that the customers on our books are buying merchandise 
somewhere. It is our business therefore, to see that they 
buy it from us! However, the customers cannot be ex- 
pected to know this unless we write and tell them frank- 
ly that we miss them and want them to return to our 
stores for their needs. The general run of “thank you” 
letters, solicitation letters, and the reactivation letters, 
let the customer know that the account is under close 
surveillance at all times. Thus, when they do buy and 
charge merchandise, they are more likely to make a 
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special effort to pay their bills promptly. The 

we receive from our letters is most gratifying. Seldom 
do we receive a gripe or complaint. Instead, we receive 
many favorable replies, and, most important, a fine per- 
centage of these customers remain with us year-in and 
year-out. We, at Battelstein’s, believe that one of the 
main reasons our customers stay with us permanently is 
that in addition to friendly, cooperative sales personnel, 
good service, and fine merchandise, we never let custom- 
ers feel neglected or unappreciated. We believe too that 
a closely integrated credit, advertising, and sales en- 
deavor promotes a dedication within the store—a dedica- 
tion that brings us more and more customers—customers 
who, in turn, bring us ever-increasing business. There- 
fore, for the year 1959, or any other year, we feel that 
it is most important to keep in touch with the customers 
we have and to secure more new customers; for, as I 
said in the beginning, we cannot get along without cus- 
tomers.—A. M. Battelstein, President, Battelstein’s, Hou- 
ston, Texas. 

* * * 


Business forecasts indicate the continuance of the business 
upturn. While this is good news, it does not mark the end 
of our problems. It simply means that we should have fewer 
of them. We cannot relax in our saddles and say to ourselves 
that we have completed the ride (the recent business de- 
cline) and can now relax. If we are to discharge our duties 
to the satisfaction of our management, and our own, we must 
continue in our endeavors to obtain the maximum of busi- 
ness with the minimum of loss. No matter how favorable 
the business climate, there are some people whose success 
is doubtful. It is our challenge, then, in 1959 to be more in- 
telligent if possible in properly assessing the borderline risk, 
and in giving aid to those whose chance for success may 
depend on such aid. In this way our endeavors may reach 
the maximum of success.—H. L. Black, Credit Department, 
Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 
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After reading consumer credit trends by people who 
make a study of these conditions, my opinion is that 
our greatest credit problem in 1959 will be unemploy- 
ment. Now more than ever, before opening an account, 
an employment analysis should be made. The customer 
who stays with his job for a long period of time and 
then only makes changes for very good reasons is or 
should be a better credit risk than the person who 
changes jobs for little or no reason at all. The 
“gravy train has passed” and only hard work and dili- 
gent application will bring reward to both employee 
and employer. If, as prognosticators say, 1959 will 
bring a sharp decline in employment then we, as credit 
granters, should be alert. In 1959, as in any year, an 
account properly opened with the customer thoroughly 
understanding the terms and policies of your firm is 
well on the way to being no collection problem. How- 
ever, I believe that accounts will have to be watched 
more closely than ever so that customers will not be 
oversold. Here again, cooperation of our three-legged 
stool, ACBofA, N.R.C.A. and CWBofNA will be the key 
to better credit granting and collections. A good 
credit executive must be able to sit on both sides of 
the interviewer’s table—a student of human relations, 
wise as Solomon, as understanding as a mother and with 
the patience of Job, able to practice the rule for 
abundant living, “Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” Good in 1959—or any year.—Mrs. 
Carol Edmond, Summit Pressed Brick & Tile Co., Pueblo, 
Colorado. 


x * * 


It appears that 1959 may well be a “normal” year for credit 
granters. If so, credit managements will be faced with two 
age-old problems: 1. Obtaining their fair share of credit busi- 
ness, and 2. Holding credit losses to reasonable levels. These 
objectives might be accomplished through the following: 1. 





The active promotion of credit facilities. 2. Offering credit 
accommodations in a single, attractive and flexible package 
with a minimum of red tape and paper work. 3. Courteous 
and efficient handling of credit applications with a minimum 
of delay. 4. Intelligent handling of past-due accounts with 
the dual objective of collecting the bill and retaining the 
good will of the customer.—W. D. Conel, General Manager, 
Retail Merchants Credit Association, Los Angeles 13, Cali- 
fornia. 
* * * 


Proper training of credit personnel to handle the 
large volume of retail credit sales will be very important 
in 1959. Too many stores are depending upon their regu- 
lar clerical help to act in the capacity of credit managers 
and many sales are lost due to the improper handling 
of the customer. Credit sales in the years to come will 
become more competitive and more and better training 
of personnel will become an absolute necessity—N. B. 
Critser, Manager, The Credit Bureau of Madison, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

x * * 


The year 1959 will produce no great new credit problems 
for the retailer—just the same old ones—past due accounts, 
unpaid instalments, NSF checks, etc. But the problems in 
the first half of the year particularly, may be more in- 
tense and widespread than we have experienced for a long 
time. The main reason for this is the higher-than-average 
unemployment existing now. The 1958 recession caused a 
tightening-of-the-belt in many firms, with capital expansion 
plans greatly curtailed and austerity programs put into effect 
with staff reduction a primary target. To compound our 
troubles here in British Columbia, last summer when wage 
earners should have been fully employed, acquiring goods, 
paying off debts and saving for winter expenses, we were 
racked by innumerable strikes and shutdowns. Unfortunately 
it was not only the industries directly involved that were 
affected but almost everyone, in one way or another, felt 
the effects. This means there will be a shortage of money 
around for some time as consumers attempt to catch up with 
past debt while at the same time paying for current needs. 
We have not as yet emerged from this situation and the 
result will undoubtedly be a fairly pessimistic sales picture 
and accelerated credit problems. How we deal with the 
situation is the challenge facing B. C. creditmen in 1959. 
We have two main choices—either we restrict credit sharply, 
or we “administer” credit as a tonic to help revive a some- 
what anaemic economy. Consumer credit has become such 
a powerful tool in levelling the bumps in the economic 
road that any concerted action by credit granters is bound 
to have an important effect on business. It is my fecling 
that we should take the long view in dealing with current 
credit problems. “A leopard does not change his spots,” and 
a customer doesn’t become a bad risk overnight because of 
the accident of unemployment or temporary financial dif- 
ficulty. It is as much the duty of the credit granter to see 
that those who deserve credit get it, as that those who abuse 
it are refused it. Here, of course, as in everything, we must 
be guided by common sense and the credit policy of our 
firm. In the coming year the credit profession should be 
prepared to play a more influential role than it has done 
for a long time, in the affairs of their company as well as 
in the general economic life of the community. If we handle 
this role successfully we can look forward to 1959 turning 
out to be one of the best years we, and our firms, have ever 
had.—J. J. DeVerteuil, Credit Manager, Cunningham Drug 
Stores, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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Just as we are beginning to rise and shake ourselves 
from the long sleep with the overextension of credit in 
1955 and 1956, we are confronted with what to do about 
reviving some semblance of the erstwhile purchasing 
incentive of the consumer. It may be that closer harmony 
between the sales promotion and credit departments will 
result from this effort. At least the extension of credit 
should come easier now, simply by reference to the con- 


sumer’s ability during the recent recession to maintain 
his credit standing. If he weathered this storm, chances 
are good that he will prove to be your best risk this year. 
Unhappily, the after-effects of the recession will be with 
us for some time. Even the consumer who managed to 
maintain his credit standing is thinking twice before 
obligating himself again. Herein lies the problem; and 
it is not normally the problem of the credit granter to 
solve. Thus it behooves us to make peace with the sales 
promotion department and offer all aid and assistance 
to further its program. Your results will be manifested 
in the ability to shake the lethargy and fear from the 
minds of the American consumer. If this is accomplished, 
we would do well to adopt a program designed to en- 
courage the time borrower to purchase within his abil- 
ity to pay, while at the same time establishing the type 
of credit terms which will not lull us into another “long 
sleep.” In short, aggressive promotion tempered with 
credit-term restraint should be one key to a successful 
1959.—R. E. Dyreson, First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Rockford, Mlinois. 
* +. ” 


Predictions are that new credit extended in the year 1959 
will rise due to the fact that although the recent business 
downturn was shorter than most recessions it was sharp 
enough to build up a backlog for credit goods. In 1959, credit 
and sales should work together closely, the salesman using 
judgment in selling the customer what he can afford to pay 
for, and the credit man arranging terms so the purchase 
can be paid for without working a hardship on the customer 
and so the seller can depend on the merchandise being paid 
out according to contract. It, therefore, seems that our most 
important credit problem for 1959, is to try to see to it that 
our customers do not go into debt at a faster rate than their 
ability to pay off. A satisfied credit customer is good adver- 
tisement in any language, not only right at home but around 
the world.—Dorothy Alexander, Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp., 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

* * * 


Credit problems will exist in 1959 in the Property 
Improvement Loan field just as surely as they will in 
other forms of consumer credit. No individual can fore- 
see the exact nature of the problems, for no individual 
completely understands the many facets of the consumer. 
So, we must constantly remember the time-worn subject 
of “sufficient credit analysis,” for in my opinion, the 
most important credit technique is in that indefinite area 
known as credit risk selection—that ultimate of which 
to accept and which to decline. Thus, the intelligent han- 
dling of credit extension looms high on each list of 1959 
objectives. To achieve this objective we must constantly 
train and re-train credit staffs so that they may recog- 
nize patterns of credit related to their chosen field. A 
valuable source of information is right in each office if 
one takes the time to interpret previous mistakes—found 
in your charge-off file. Some loans resulting in losses 
will reveal a few danger signals which could be freely 
transmitted to your staff in educational meetings, so that 
some patterns would be more apparent. While not all 
such credits charged off reflect errors in judgment (for 
many are ones which “would be made again today” 
given the same original set of circumstances), such self- 
examination will pay dividends. To us in the great Chi- 
cagoland area a great danger lies in overextension of 
credit, where the consumer, with all his confidence now 
being fully restored, may unwisely attempt to procure 
durable goods, property improvements, cars, etc., far be- 
yond his capacity for repayment. Although each consum- 
er expresses initially a willingness to pay, some credit 
analyst must eventually say “No! You have enough!” 
gauging ability to repay and basing his experienced 
answers on good judgment and known patterns of sim- 
ilar credit cases.—Bryce J. Bryar, Talman Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of Chicago, Chicago, Ilinois. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Automotive, Newspapers 
and Publishers 


QUESTION 


“How far can I go in relying upon my own past 
credit experience with a customer whose account be- 
comes active after say three years inactivity?” 


ANSWERS 


Cc. M. Hyde, Finance Manager, Clarke Simpkins 
Limited, Vancouver, B. C., Canada: In general, all ac- 
counts that become active after a period of three years 
inactivity should be treated as a new account with new 
and up-to-date credit information being obtained. This 
should hold true more particularly in the case where 
the customer is a corporation than when it is an indi- 
vidual. You cannot rely on past credit experience because 
financial position could have changed greatly over a 
peroid of three years due to economic conditions, em- 
ployment, overbuying, and many other reasons. 


V. D. Philopant, Assistant Credit Manager, Utter 
Motor Company, Spokane, Washington: I would defi- 
nitely want to obtain an up-to-date credit report from 
the local credit bureau since in a period of three years 
the paying habits and obligations of a customer could 
very easily change from an acceptable record of paying 
to a record of unsatisfactory paying habits. If a customer 
still has the same address and is employed by the same 
company as he was three years previous, the chances 
that he is still a good credit risk are greater than if he 
has moved and changed jobs frequently. However, un- 
less a credit granter wants to gamble, and it would 
be strictly a gamble, that the customer is still a good 
credit risk, I believe that an up-to-date credit report is 
the only sensible basis on which the account should be 
reopened. 


Banking and Finance 


QUESTION 


“What are current terms and what rates are being 
charged in the financing of: 

a. New cars? 

b. Used cars? 

c. Major appliances?” 


ANSWERS 


Harry G. Anderson, Vice President, Denver United 
States National Bank, Denver, Colorado: The current 
terms on new cars, within the banking group, run four 
and one-half per cent to five per cent “add on” with 
from 30 to 36 months time of payment. On used cars the 
rate is six per cent “add on” and up, with a usual limit 
of 24 months period of time. Major appliances six per 
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cent to seven and one-half per cent with 24 months period 
of time. Down payments on new cars are usually from 
25 per cent to 3344 per cent, used cars usually 33144 per 
cent and on major appliances ten per cent down. 


P. L. Corneil, Vice President, Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, Washington: Generally speaking, the 
following is the situation: New cars, 30 per cent down, 
30-36 months, five per cent d. per annum; Used cars, 
3344 per cent down, 12-30 months, six per cent d. per 
annum; Major appliances, ten per cent down, 24 months, 
six and one-half per cent d. per annum. The foregoing 
rates and terms apply to direct financing, and as a rule 
rates charged by merchants who subsequently discount 
their paper with banks and finance companies run at 
least one per cent higher. Maximum maturities in con- 
nection with used car financing of course vary with the 
year model of car and the purchase price. 


D. A. Elliot, Manager Credit Department, Continental 
National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas: New cars, 30 to 36 
months, at five per cent. Used cars—1958, 24 to 30 
months; 1957, 24 months; 1956, 18 months—at six per 
cent. Major appliances, 12 to 24 months at six per cent. 


D. D. Godfrey, Vice President, Bank of Charlotte, 
Charlotte, North Carolina: The current term on new 
car financing in our section of the country is from 24 to 
36 months, with the majority of them being for 30 
months. From the information that I have been able 
to secure, approximately 30 per cent are being financed 
on a 24 months basis; approximately 45 per cent on a 
30 months basis; and approximately 25 per cent on a 
36 months basis. The rates being charged are five and 
six per cent. Most of the banks in our area charge five 
per cent on new cars. No additional charge except re- 
cording which is approximately $2.50. Life insurance is 
optional. Used cars, I find, are being financed from 12 
to 24 months; the term of the loan depends on the year 
model of the car. Rates being charged on used cars in 
most cases are six per cent, however, some of the finance 
companies have additional charges that they add on, 
and then too the majority of them require you to carry 
life and A & H insurance. The term on most major ap- 
pliance papers is from 18 to 24 months, and rate charged 
in most cases is six per cent. All of this financing was 
handled on a strictly recourse basis. 


H. W. Haynes, Vice President, The Bank of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Georgia: Our current terms and rates in con- 
nection with the commodities mentioned are as follows: 
A. New cars—we will finance up to 36 months at five 
per cent add on per annum. B. Used cars—we finance 
up to 24 months at six per cent per annum added on. 
Older models are financed for shorter periods of time, 
depending upon the age of the car, down to 12 months 
on 1954 models. C. Major appliances are financed gen- 
erally for a maximum of 24 months except in the case 
of combination units of big ticket items involving size- 





able amounts which are handled for as long as 36 
months. Current dealer financing carries rates of ap- 
proximately nine per cent per annum. ° 


Building Materials 


QUESTION 


“Is it desirable to stress terms—no down payment 
and maximum time—in an effort to build sales?” 


ANSWERS 


D. A. Corskie, Credit Manager, Exchange Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, Spokane, Washington: If the 
phrase “no down payment and maximum time” is an 
integral part of the question as a whole, I am not quali- 
fied to answer. If I may omit that part of the question, 
my answer follows. To me, one of the most important 
phases of proper extension of credit is to make certain 
the prospect understands the terms on which credit is 
extended. He expects maximum service, top quality and 
reasonable prices from us. We expect him to pay ac- 
cording to our terms of sale. To that end, we have our 
“Terms of Sale” printed in a clear, concise manner and 
hand each prospective customer a copy. There is no 
doubt in his mind as to how we expect him to perform. 
He is asked to read it. question any part of it, and above 
all to understand it. Our position is explained to him in 
a forthright, friendly manner. If our terms are deviated 
from, it is on a secured basis. We make the sale if at all 
possible—but on a realistic basis. “No down payment 
and maximum time” is a department store phrase. Com- 
parison of department store markups and building ma- 
terials markups will readily show why they can—and 
we cannot sell on that basis. Title I loans are an excep- 
tion, but the sale is made on a bank loan from which the 
dealer gets his money immediately and payments are 
made at the customer’s convenience—for which con- 
venience he pays a fee in the form of interest. Selling 
marginal accounts is a necessary part of any building 
materials operation, and we have our plentiful share of 
them. Our gilt-edged accounts would not begin to sup- 
port us in the manner to which we have become ac- 
customed. We expect. to—and do—lose some of them 
each year, for if we have no credit losses we are driving 
business away. If we did not “stress terms,” our per- 
centage of loss would be increased beyond our ability 
to absorb them. 


L. M. Linxwiler, Credit Manager, O’Malley’s Build- 
ing Materials, Phoenix, Arizona: We feel that it is 
neither necessary nor desirable to sell credit terms, al- 
though some good business will be lost if we are not 
competitive. Our terms must be in line with competition. 
On the other hand, however, we are quite selective in 
taking on the no down payment—long term sale. This 
prospective customer must meet the same, or higher, 
credit requirements as any other customer. Even though 
a mortgage is taken in the larger sales, we still want to 
know if the customer can—and will—make his payments 
when they become due. Most of our paper on contracts 
(except FHA Title I) are with recourse, so it behooves 
us to be as credit wise as possible before the sale is 
completed in the first place. The Phoenix Credit Bureau 
proves invaluable; we use it in every such case. Again, 
we prefer to feature quality and service rather than long 
easy terms. 


J. W. MacDonald, Credit Manager, Valley Lumber 
Yards Limited, New Westminster, British Columbia, 
Canada: The building material retail sales field resolves 


itself into certain segments that cannot be treated uni- 
formly in respect to payment terms. Sales to contractors 
automatically fall into a category that, to a degree, dic- 
tates its own terms as a result of progressive mortgage 
payments and limited operating capital in a large num- 
ber of cases. No inducement by way of term payments 
would be likely to stimulate sales among these buyers. 
Do-it-yourself’ buyers and home-owners with specific 
jobs in mind tan often be persuaded to undertake such 
work by the offer of extended terms and low or no down 
payments, where the dealer enjoys facilities for dis- 
counting with finance companies set up for that pur- 
pose. Sales of building materials do not usually present 
the same recurring opportunities as food and clothing 
trades and the individual on a limited budget must be 
persuaded that his project can be fitted into his pur- 
chasing pattern today. To this extent we believe the no 
down payment and maximum term can be of benefit in 
inducing sales. Such buyers we have found are, as a 
group, much more stable and our payment experience 
has generally been very favorable, as one is invariably 
dealing with a property owner who has equity to pro- 
tect and improve. 


Archie C. Norton, Credit Manager, Lyon Lumber 
Company, Decatur, Illinois: I honestly cannot say that 
we have profited by such advertising, and therefore have 
discouraged it. There is an exception however, and that 
is on room remodel and additions which could qualify 
under “FHA Home Improvement Loan” in which case 
we advertise that they can be bought for as little as 
$51.00 a month, without mentioning rate of interest or 
number of years to pay. If they ask us, of course we tell 
them. However, people are getting wiser every day. To 
say only $50.00 a month sounds much better than “Add 
a room for only $2,500!” 


L. O. Sylvester, Manager, Credit Sales, Newton Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Colorado Springs, Colorado: 
When the question refers to an FHA Title I or other 
type of home improvement loans which conform to the 
above, I am in favor of this type of advertising. However, 
I do not like, nor do I use, or suggest this sort of thing 
in our sales effort. Sooner or later in making a sale final 
the facts need to be known and oftentimes the buyer 
may not qualify and thus not be eligible. Advertising is 
as much a part of goodwill and public relations as it is 
to induce sales, and as such I believe the more honesty 
that can be injected into the approach the better the 
completed sale. In the final analysis the standing of the 
company, its reliability and its worthiness in the com 
munity may affect the wording of advertising. Adver 
tising has come to be a necessary medium to create 
and increase sales, but I still believe the actual facts 
should be given at all times and in all copy so there can 
be no opportunity for misunderstanding or possible un 
happiness to develop. 


George L. Wilkins, General Credit Manager, The 
O. S. Stapley Company, Phoenix, Arizona: We are more 
of a general farm-hardware dealer with a big portion of 
our sales in farm equipment. Of course in our general 
hardware line, we handle tools, paint, and some other 
supplies used in the building trades; but our sales in 
the field are smaller than in other lines that we handle. 
I do not feel that it is good business to stress terms 
above the product being sold, especially terms which 
permit unlimited buying with no down payment and 
maximum time for settlement. Proper use of credit can 
be a tool in securing additional sales; but in advertising 
our products and our merchandise, we feel it is wrong 
to stress the idea that merchandise can be purchased 
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with no money down and maximum time in the future 
for payment. Each area has more or less a little different 
problem in credit extension. I note in the report of 
Court Proceedings, that in this area a growing number 
of individuals are declaring bankruptcy. While we do 
have an increase in bankruptcies of small businesses, the 
greatest increase, as we notice in our reports, are for 
individuals. It is my feeling that our loose granting of 
credit without proper down payment and definite pay- 
ment schedules is one of the contributing factors in this 
condition. In this day when we have an inflated econ- 
omy, we encourage people to live beyond their means 
when we do not adhere to sound credit policies. As a re- 
sult, many of our young families do their purchasing on 
Conditional Sales Contracts far beyond their ability to 
pay. In sales promotion advertising, I feel credit terms 
should be mentioned but not stressed. Credit is a great 
aid in increasing productivity, but it can be abused and 
used to excess. My feeling is that stressing terms which 
call for no down payment and maximum time for settle- 
ment encourages our younger generation to feel they 
are entitled to anything they wish without putting forth 
the effort to make it worth while. They expect to get the 
luxuries of life without working for them. If we are to 
keep our economy on a solid footing, we must adhere to 
the wisest use of credit. Sales should grow because of 
the quality of the goods sold and the need of buyers and 
the ability to pay and not because the merchandise can 
be purchased without making a down payment and ex- 
tending the debt over a long period of time. We work 
closely with our sales departments and do everything 
we can to encourage the use of our credit terms by good 
substantial customers. We also accept many marginal 
accounts in the belief and hope that we can build them 
into substantial and solid customers. However, the 
stressing of no down payments and maximum periods 
of time for payment is one thing we do not do. Let us 
adhere to sound credit policies and practices and sell on 
the merits of merchandise which we handle rather than 
on the credit terms we offer. Since we have many cus- 
tomers moving here from other areas of the country and 
immediately wanting to open charge accounts, if they 
are worthy, we extend them that privilege as we realize 
a good credit customer usually is a permanent customer. 
We also find many who are moving to this area who buy 
because credit terms are loose, and they can secure mer- 
chandise with little promise of being able to meet the 
obligation at the time it becomes due. They ask for ex- 
tension after extension and become poor credit risks 
for everyone because of habits that become established 
through the improper use of credit. These views may 
not be in accordance with many in the credit world, but 
I feel that credit is a thing to be protected and should 
be a sacred trust. 


Department, Apparel and 
Shoe Stores 


QUESTION 


“We are considering Auto-Typist for Credit Depart- 
ment sales promotion and collection work. What has 
been the experience of members using Auto-Typists?” 


ANSWERS 


W. F. Cofer, Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas: We have 
used the Auto-Typist for credit promotion and collec- 
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tion work for several years. We find that it permits us 
to send personalized letters on a mass production basis. 
It is a great timesaver as there are many instances 
where form letters can be developed to request pay- 
ment on accounts, solicit charge accounts, promote and 
increase sales through credit plans, reply to routine ad- 
justment and credit inquiries, etc.; and yet, it gives a 
personalized touch to correspondence. One typist can 
handle three to four Auto-Typists and can type 400 
letters per day. This permits a wide choice of form let- 
ters that give the appearance of personal letters. It per- 
mits our credit or collection personnel to devote their 
time to other projects rather than to dictation. 


Donnell V. Davis, Manager of Credits, Buffums’, 
Long Beach, California: We use the Robotyper and find 
it most successful, especially for collection letters. We 
believe in the personal individually typed letter ap- 
proach on the more serious collection accounts. We have 
a series of 80 letters covering different stages of collec- 
tions, all set on Robotyper Rolls; the operator need only 
turn to the desired letter, insert the name and address 
and then fill in whatever dollar amounts apply. We can 
produce up to 100 letters each day, all individually 
typed on the Robotyper, at our Collection Secretary’s 
desk. The secretary still has time while the Robotyper 
is running to use a second typewriter for manually 
typed work. Window envelopes are used to eliminate 
typing addresses. We are very pleased with this equip- 
ment, and feel that it has paid for itself several times 
over since it was installed approximately five year ago. 
It has increased our production of letters, and by this 
personal approach has greatly assisted in improving our 
collection percentages. We highly recommend its use. 


E. L. Goodman, Secretary, Burger-Phillips, Birming- 
ham, Alabama: We are not considering Auto-Typist for 
our Credit Department sales promotion and collection 
work. From what I have seen and heard about Auto- 
Typists it may be wise for us to start considering it. 
All of our credit sales promotion letters, etc., are pur- 
chased through a local ad shop. They do the printing and 
sometimes we do the fill-in. 


William J. Kirby, Credit Manager, Gilchrist’s, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: We have never used such a type- 
writer but I have looked into the feasibility of such an 
operation but have decided it was not for us. I do not 
know of any store using such equipment but I am sure 
there are many throughout the country. Whether or 
not an Auto-Typist or some such machine is used would 
depend to a great degree on the type and size of store 
and the expense factor involved. Unquestionably such 
letters have all the appearance of a personal communi- 
cation and are much more attractive and effective than 
form letters or printed forms. They are particularly 
valuable when used for solicitations of new accounts, re- 
activating accounts, announcing special events, etc. 
However, they are much more expensive than ordinary 
forms used by Credit and Collection Departments of a 
large store. A department store with a collection opera- 
tion involving a large number of accounts would ex- 
perience a high expense ratio if it substituted Auto- 
Typist letters for its forms. I doubt that such letters 
would result in bringing about increased collections 
sufficient to offset the additional cost. On the other hand, 
a small specialty store catering to the upper income 
group, might well use such equipment because of its 
flexibility—collection letters, solicitations, etc. In a word, 
I think the Auto-Typist is wonderful if you can afford it. 





LOCAW, ASSOCIATION: © Xs 


Montrose, California 


At the organizational meeting of the Montrose Credit 
Association, Montrose, California, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, Lyle Barton, 
Gamble’s; Vice President, Charles E. Adams, Adams 
Office Supply Company; and Secretary-Manager, Credit 
Bureau of Montrose. Directors: Forrest Christie, Mont- 
rose Production Credit Associaton; James Benham, 
Flanigan Auto Sales; Charles Beach, Beach Standard 
Service; E. M. Sylvester, Sylvester Equipment Com- 
pany; Ruth Cummings, Cummings Gas and Equipment 
Company; and Ruth Hill, Hill-Top Dairy Company. 


Anniston, Alabama 


The new officers and directors of the Anniston Credit 
Association, Anniston, Alabama, are: President, Jack 
Williams, Commercial National Bank; Vice President, 
W. T. Simmons, G. A. C. Finance Corporation; and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Paul S. Baker, Southern Finance 
Company. Directors: Luther Lott, Farmers Supply; 
Thomas Stinson, American Discount Company; Larry 
Clemente, Credit Bureau of Anniston; Billy Bates, Ala- 
bama Power Company; and Charles Norris, Mutual 
Finance & Thrift. 


Wilmington, North Carolina 


The new officers of the Wilmington Retail Credit As- 
sociation, Wilmington, North Carolina, are: President, 
B. O. Killian, Belk-Beery Company; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Louise Wilson, Carolina Business Service; 
Second Vice President, Jimmie Clemmons, Thrif-T- 
Stores; Secretary, George A. Stanley, Credit Bureau 
of Hanover County; and Treasurer, Mildred Jones, 
Bank of Wilmington. Directors: Melvin Francis, Local 
Finance Company; A. B. Barefoot, Barefoot & Jackson; 
and Fred Stoutz, Coastal Motors. In cooperation with 
member firms the Association has underway a pay 
promptly campaign on television station WECT. Spot 
announcements are run twice daily on the station for 
a three-month period. The association is also sponsoring 
a credit school which will be held on Tuesday and 
Thursdays for two weeks with 90 minute sessions both 
morning and afternoon so that all members of the credit 
department may attend. 


Rockford, Illinois 


The 1959 officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Association of Rockford, Rockford, Illinois, are: Presi- 
dent, Jack Sims, Commercial Mortgage & Finance Com- 
pany; Vice President, Wyllis Andrews, Park State Bank; 
Secretary, Marji Sjostrom, American National Bank 
and Trust Company; and Treasurer, Lucia D’Angelo, 
Commercial Collection Company. Directors: Jack Bet- 
son, Medical-Dental-Hospital Bureau of Winnebago 
County; Eleanor Collins, Block & Kuhl East; Dorothy 
Keene, Smith Oil and Refining Company; and Harry 
Andreen, First National Bank and Trust Company. 


‘ 
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Wichita, Kansas 


At the annual meeting of the Wichita Retail Credit 
Association, Wichita, Kansas, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, E. Lawrence Wulf- 
meyer, Fourth National Bank; First Vice President, 
Jack Hale, Innes; Second Vice President, Merle Zook, 
Vickers Petroleum Company; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Bernice Sharples, Buck’s. Directors: Joe Cumiskey, 
Kansas Gas & Electric Company; Emerson Dole, Ap 
pliance Center; Mrs. Maude Galloup, Walker Brothers; 
G. E. Tilton, D.D.S.; W. R. Whitehead, ABC Motors; 
E. Richard Goodlin, Jr., Union National Bank; Wayne 
Pendergast, Mueller’s Flowers: and A. M. Buzzi, Allen 
W. Hinkel Company. 


Houston, Texas 

At the annual meeting of the Houston Retail Credit 
Association, Houston, Texas, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, Arthur F. Sweeney, 
Neiman-Marcus; First Vice President, Frank E. Tritico, 
Stowers Furniture Company; Second Vice President, 
J. Lindle Barkley, H & H Music Company; Secretary 
R. K. Pinger, Credit Bureau of Greater Houston; Assist 
ant Secretary, Leroy Andrews, Credit Bureau of Great 
er Houston; and Treasurer, Mrs. Norma Lockey, Gulf 
Envelope Company. Directors: Sherman Harris, Cred 
itors Service Bureau; Jack Holton, Radio Station KX YZ 
R. P. Kottwitz, Norton Ditto Company; Otis A. Linam, 
Medical and Dental Service Bureau; John M. McCullar, 
Foremost Dairies; Robert P. Scott, Jr., T. J. Bettes 
Company; R. G. Sneed, Jr., First City National Bank 
and Mrs. Bess Wiess, Paul’s Shoe Store 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

The new officers of the Calgary Retail Credit Grant 
ors Association, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, are: Presi 
dent, R. Weeks, Builders Finance, Ltd.; Vice President, 
G. Abbott, Hudson’s Bay Company; Secretary, D. H 
Horton, Credit Bureau of Calgary, Ltd.; and Treasurer, 
A. Wright, Interprovincial Building Credits, Ltd. Di 
rectors: Clara Gilkes, Renfrew Furs, Ltd.; G. Hargrave 
T. Eaton Co., Ltd.; I. Mitchel, Simpson Sears, Ltd 
L. Winters, Simpson Sears, Ltd.; B. Ross, Hudson’s 
Bay Company; R. Loffler, Firestone Store; and A. Find 
lay, Calgary Builders’ Supply 


Albany, Georgia 

The 1959 officers and directors of the Albany Retail 
Credit Association, Albany, Georgia, are: President, 
J. Ray Perkins, Miller Motor Company; First Vice Pres 
ident, Mrs. W. C. Nesbit, Churchwell’s; Second Vice 
President, Cliff Campbell, Citizens and Southern Bank; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Skandamis, Credit 
Bureau of Albany. Directors: Charles Bentley, Mutual 
Loan and Investment Company; Norman Couch, First 
State Bank of Albany; Beulah Pennington, Rosenberg’s; 
Buford Hatcher, Allied Finance Company; Richard 
Bowman, Consolidated Loan Company; and George 
Mallory, Medical Credit Bureau. 
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Jack W. Dorhauer was elected assistant vice president 
of the Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri, at the 
bank’s annual board of directors meeting recently. 
Bank of St. Louis is the principal subsidiary of General 
Bancshares Corporation. Mr. Dorhauer is manager of 
loan operations for both General Bancshares Corpora- 
tion and the Bank of St. Louis, a position he has occu- 
pied since July, 1953. A past director of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men and Credit Bureau of St. Louis, he 
serves at present as that organization’s treasurer. He is 
also on the Committee of the Bankers’ Instalment As- 
sociation of Greater St. Louis and is associate director 
of the Commanding Officers and Associates organization 
of the St. Louis County Police Department. 


Annual Hospital Credit Institute 


The second annual Hospital Credit Institute, spon- 
sored jointly by the Rochester Regional Hospital Coun- 
cil, the Rochester Hospital Service Corporation (Blue 
Cross), and the Hospital Association of New York State, 
will be held on Thursday and Friday, April 23 and 24, 
1959, at the Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, New York. This 
Institute will feature outstanding speakers in the hos- 
pital and credit field; such as, Frances Hernan, now a 
consultant in hospital credit and collections, formerly 
for 25 years credit manager and chief accountant for 
The Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston; Ray- 
mond Trussel, M.D., who is presently engaged in pilot- 
ing a study under Columbia University sponsorship on 
utilization of Blue Cross; and Leonard Berry, educa- 
tional director, National Retail Credit Association. In 
addition, the program will include an attorney, experi- 
enced in hospital-legal problems, an expert on collection 
technique, and a commissioner of public welfare, dis- 
cussing the hospital and public assistance problems. Ad- 
ministrators, financial officers and their staffs, Blue 
Cross personnel and medical secretaries are urged to 
make reservations for this Institute. Fee for the two-day 
session is $17.00 and reservations will be accepted at 
the office of the Rochester Regional Hospital Council, 
located at 154 East Avenue, Rochester 4, New York. 
Deadline for reservations is April 10, 1959. 


Irwin E. Joseph Retires 


Irwin E. Joseph, General Credit Manager, Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, Chicago, Illinois, retired January 
31, 1959, after 44 years of service with the company. He 
was first employed by the Chicago mail-order plant of 
Sears as a messenger in 1915. He entered the general 
field of credits and collections five years later when he 
was named to a position in the collection department 
of the Philadelphia mail-order plant. He served as the 
company’s general credit manager for more than three 
decades, assuming his present duties in 1927. 

He will be succeeded by Frank J. Ross, assistant Gen- 
eral Credit Manager. He came with the company in 1936 
and has spent his entire company career in credits and 
collections. He was territorial credit and collection 
manager at Sears’ Pacific Coast territory for approxi- 
mately three years before being named, early in 1955, 
assistant general credit manager with headquarters in 
Chicago. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of Que- 
bec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, May 17, 
18, 19, 1959. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Tennessee) will hold a joint an- 
nual meeting at the Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, April 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1959. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, Fort William, 
Ontario, and Manitoba, Canada) will hold its annual 
meeting at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
April 12, 13, and 14, 1959. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma) will hold its annual meeting at the Mayo 
Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 13, 14, and 15, 1959. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting in 
conjunction with the 45th Annual International Con- 
sumer Credit Conference, Dallas, Texas, June 21, 22, 
23, 24, and 25, 1959. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, May 17, 18, and 19, 1959. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Washington, May 16, 17, 
18, and 19, 1959. 





Positions Wanted 


Credit Manager, 32, with 11 years’ experience in retail 
and commercial credit management and accounting de- 
sires relocation in southeastern states, preferably Geor- 
gia. Complete résumé on request. Box 3591, The Creprr 
Wor p. 


Credit and Collection Manager, 33, desires change. 
Will relocate anywhere. Have the executive credit. ex- 
perience with the ability to plan, organize and control 
your credit operation, also decrease your delinquency. 
Retail furniture and heavy machinery experience. Com- 
plete résumé on request. Box 3592, The Creprr Wortp. 


Wanted to Buy 


Established Credit Bureau with collection department 
in Ohio or Michigan town of 10,000 to 25,000 popula- 
tion. Box 3593, The Creprr Wor tp. 


Active interest in successful credit bureau. South 
or West. Will invest up to $12,000. Box 3595, The 


Crepir WorRLD. 
For Sale 


Credit Bureau with collection department in Midwest. 
Population 6,000, low overhead, good business. Box 
3594, The Creprr Wort. 








POST CONFERENCE MEXICO TOURS 





J. E. R. Chilton, Chairman, 45th Annual International 
Consumer Credit Conference, has announced a program 
of Post Conference Mexico tours. Tour members will 
leave Dallas on Friday, June 26, following the Confer- 
ence adjournment. The tours were carefully planned to 
permit delegates to attend the Conference, enjoy the 
Mexico program and be back home within a _ two- 
week period. 

Cartan Travel Bureau, Inc., of 108 North State Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois, has submitted and will operate the 
approved, official tour program. Tour members will be 
escorted by air (American Airlines) from Dallas to 
Mexico City where superior rooms are reserved at the 
Continental-Hilton, probably the most beautiful hotel 
in all of Latin America. A full program of sightseeing 
by automobile is included. All of the points of interest 
in and around Mexico City will be visited including 
the Pyramids, Guadalupe, Xochimilco, the Floating Gar- 
dens and, of course, the Bull Fights on Sunday. A spe- 
cial night club party at the internationally famous “El 
Patio” will include dinner, drinks and entertainment. 

The tours also include Acapulco where Junior Ter- 
race rooms with patio-balconies are reserved at the 
glamorous Caleta Hotel. A yacht cruise has been ar- 
ranged to give the best possible’ views of the gorgeous 
bay and Pacific shore areas. 

Those who plan to attend the Conference can ap- 
proximate the over-all cost by adding the Dallas tour 
rate to their present conference budget. From Dallas 
back to Dallas the tour will cost $271, leaving June 26 
and returning July 5. Additional savings may be pos- 
sible by having Cartan handle all transportation from 
hometown to Dallas, Mexico and return by most direct 
routing. It is not necessary to return to Dallas from 
Mexico. 

In addition, Cartan will arrange a number of optional 
side trips in Mexico. Among these are all-day excursions 
to Cuernavaca or Toluca, an overnight trip to Taxco, 
two-night trips to Fortin and Tehuacan, Patzcuaro and 
San Jose Purua, or Guadalajara and Chapala. 

Cartan has operated Mexico tours continuously on a 


er 


ne - ee 


RELATIONS 


weekly basis for over 25 years and is considered tops in 
the area. They have planned a delightful program utiliz- 
ing the best hotels and services throughout. For ex- 
ample, all driver-guides used are men who regularly 
handle Cartan clientele—all are government licensed 
and all speak English. In other words, every car will be 
driven by a courteous, well-informed, English-speaking 
guide. 
Complete details are available in a colorful folder- 

write to National Retail Credit Association, 375 Jackson 
Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


National Retail Credit Week 

National Retail Credit Week will be held April 19-25, 
1959. We hope that local committees have plans made 
and funds appropriated for participation in this impor- 
tant annual event. Every community should do some- 
thing, at least, to share in the great nationwide spotlight- 
ing of attention on consumer credit and its importance 
in our economy. If you have not already done so, please 
write to the National Office for useful guidance material. 


Guide for Local Association Meetings 

The material developed at the Los Angeles Conference 
on Improving Local Association Meetings has been re- 
printed from The Creprr Wor-p and is available without 
cost to local retail credit association officers and program 
chairmen. This material will be valuable to those respon- 
sible for planning and conducting meetings. Simply write 
to the National Office and ask for reprint, “Improving 
Local Association Meetings.” 


Public Relations Course at Tampa 


A Public Relations in Business course was recently 
completed in Tampa, Florida. The course was sponsored 
by the National Retail Credit Association, Credit Bureau 
of Tampa, Credit Women, and the Credit Managers of 
Tampa. S. H. Womack, instructor, was so well received 
that a repeat performance is already scheduled. Shown 
below is a picture taken at one of the sessions. Mr. 
Womack is on the left and co-sponsors are on the right. 
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IT DEPARTNEN etl 


LEONARD BERRY 


T HAS BEEN suggested that we discuss the writing of 
reports as part of credit department communications. 
Certainly, as retail credit management approaches pro- 
fessional status, the ability to make a report becomes 
essential. The higher one mounts the ladder of success, 
the more frequently he is required to report on various 
matters to his management. Those attending meetings 
and conferences of one kind or another are usually 
asked to submit a report of what happened at the meet- 
ing to the appropriate officers of the firm. It is most 
desirable too, to keep management informed on the 
rapidly changing credit scene, and often this can best 
be accomplished by making a written report to be read 
at the executive’s convenience. 

In many ways, making a report is like writing a busi- 
ness letter. Both are communications; both must tell and 
sell. In both we should try for a good, attention-gripping 
lead . . . some angle which will make the person reading 
the report want to read all of it. That reliable old 
formula, ATTENTION, INTEREST, CONVICTION, AC- 
TION, holds good for writing reports too. 

The first step is to do some thinking; get your thoughts 
organized. Reports are written for busy men. They want 
the facts stated quickly and clearly. Decide in your own 
mind why the report is required. That will give you a 
clue as to the form your report will take. This should 
be done as soon after the event as possible. Memory is 
tricky! Impressions and recommendations should be put 
on paper while they retain vividness in your mind. 

Make an outline. Start with a clear statement which 
sums up the essence of the report. This gives a compass 
point to the report; sets the general direction. Only with 
an outline can you be sure of including all the important 
points and not wasting time and space on trivialities. 

Next, write the whole thing out, following your out- 
line. Don’t worry about style or arrangement here .. . 
just get it down on paper in logical sequence. Read it 
over carefully. Cut and condense; polish and tighten. 
You may have to do this twice or even three times. 
Effective reports, like effective letters, are not “tossed 
off.” They represent thought, revision, and rewriting. 

It is a good idea to have a picture in your mind of 
the men who are to read the report. What are they 
chiefly interested in learning from you? What will they 
be seeking from you in the way of information, explana- 
tion, recommendation or suggested action? 

Avoid generalities and abstractions. Reports are con- 
cerned with facts. Avoid, if possible, involved tables of 
statistics. Point out instead the relationships in the fig- 
ures; interpret them for the reader. 

Use restraint. Leave out the frills, exaggerations and 
superlatives. Give the substance in crisp, businesslike 
language. 

Be objective. Give the facts clearly and fully—both 
sides of the argument—without personal bias or preju- 
dice. When it comes to your recommendations, if you 
are required to make any, then is the time to state your 
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personal opinion, supported by all the convincing data 
you can assemble. 

Test every word in your report. Is it necessary? Does 
the language create the mental picture you wish cre- 
ated? Test every sentence. Is each one a clear, under- 
standable thought? Test each paragraph. Are all sen- 
tences related to the main topic covered in the para- 
graph? Test the entire report. Does it say what you 
want said, in crisp, clear and concise fashion? Does the 
report create an impression of thoughtful care and 
thoroughness? Inadequate preparation arid slipshod writ- 
ing have caused many a valuable report to be dismissed 
with scant attention because it did not appear im- 
portant or give the air of authority which comes only 
from painstaking effort. 

Let us put this in ten quick points: 

1. Write the report as soon after the event as possible. 

2. Define your objective in making the report. 

3. Decide the form your report will take. 

4. State your sources. Who said that? 

5. Concentrate on matters important to the person re- 
ceiving the report. 

6. Be objective in your presentation. 

7. Use restraint in your language. 

8. Watch your recommendations. 

9. Summarize main points of the report at the end. 

10. Keep a copy. You might want to know what you 


said a year from now! 
This Month's Illustrations \>_——»> 


Our letter illustrations this month are all original 
letter examples taken from past issues of the Effective 
Credit and Collection Letters Service. This is a monthly 
bulletin consisting of two pages of commentary on let- 
ter writing techniques in general and four original let- 
ters designed to meet any imaginable credit or collection 
correspondence situation. The service is mailed to sub- 
scribers on the first of each month and the cost is $12.00 
per twelve issues. Members are cordially invited to 
take advantage of this letter writing assistant. 

It so happens that all the letters we selected for this 
issue are collection letters. Actually, we try to maintain 
a balance in the service between credit sales promo- 
tion letters and collection letters. Often included are 
adjustment and general procedure letters. 

As we increase our credit sales it is inevitable that we 
also increase our collection problems. We know that 
out of every hundred customers, about twenty of them 
will be slow pay to varying degree from time to time. 
These people are not poor credit risks in the sense that 
credit markdowns result from giving them credit facili- 
ties. Their credit business is usually good business, pro- 
vided it is recognized some collection follow up will be 
necessary. 

In this rapidly expanding credit economy, credit ex- 
ecutives must grasp all possible sales possibilities, even 
at the risk of thereby facing collection problems. We 
must hone and polish our collection techniques. 





COLLECTION LETTER - SEE FOOTNOTE 


Mrs. John C. Customer 
000 Main Street 


Your Cc 


ity, Your State 


Dear Mrs. Customer 


This i 


s 4 friendly mote to tell you that we want to be help- 


ful to you in the matter of your account. Will you welcome 


that? 


Sometimes, in every family, unexpected circumstances arise 


which 


wreck well-laid financial plans. We feel sure that you 


want to pay your account...perhaps your problem is how. Is it? 


Our credit counsellors have had « lot of experience in working 


out payment plan 


You will find them to be friendly and 


cooperative. Will you please come in and talk it over? 


Cordially yours, 


Signature 
(Name typed) 
(Title) 


We have several subscribers who are employed in doctor's, 


dentist's, hospital and clinic office 
can very well be used by those subscribers as well as by others. 


EDITOR'S 


The collection letter 


NOTE Make slight adaptation, where necessary, in the wording. Use 


atter 


the first reminders or stickers have brought no results. 


When the debtor does come in, be prepared to work out a divided 
payment plan and have debtor sign an agreement to that effect. 


COLLECTION LETTER - PARTIAL PAYMENTS BEING MADE - SEE FOOTNOTE 


Mrs. John C. Customer 
900 Main Street 
Your City, Your State 


You may be sure of this, Mrs. Customer 


+we are always glad when we note partial payments 
made on @n account. It proves t 
and willingness to pay. 


being 
ue that there is good 


That is why we acknowledge with sincere thahks your 


partial 
peyment(s) on your account with us. at 


the same time, you 
mt make any specific arrangements for 
++we expected full payment on presentation 
the bill. 


However, we want to be flexible and cooperative Would you 
like us to work out « pian whereby you can make 
payments Please come in and let us do this 
better satisfied. 


regular partial 


++we will both be 


Signature 
(Name typed) 
(Title) 


Here is « collection situstion 
collection people...medical and otherwise 
show good faith, be s payments ere 
be made they + be 

added. 








COLLECTION LETTER 


se words 
merchants ave 


Credit 


need i 


sponasit ility. 


ment, 


P 


EDITOR'S Here 


ful 


purse, 


HARGE IT TO MY ACGDUNT: 

yed the feeling of pride when have said 
a t s wonderful to be trusted; heartwarming 
faith in your integrity. 
mes to your rescue when 


is @ great convenience.. 
: i citizenship 


t most. t is an emblem of 
erything else life, credit carries re- 
have to prote your credit by prompt pey~ 
save to t 

have it protect yo 
lease pay your past 


m continue to say 


MY ACCOUNT: 


rdially yours, 


Signature 
(Name typed) 
(Title) 


4. Success 


PRIDE and CONVENIENCE are use 


the appeals of »€ finding the right appeals 


collection work consists 


to 


ce. 
wre unlock the doors of stubborn resisten 


LETTER - PROMISE TD PAY 


romise 


payment 
a the moet friend) 


it today, 


Signature 
(Name typed) 
itle) 


Follow up those promises 
careful note of it and if 
iamediately. If you don 
away with anything! 
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Items of Interest 


Iron lhe NATIONS CAPITAL 


JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, D.C. 


The question of controls on consumer credit—1959 
and beyond:—A brief summary of the history, and some 
of the conclusions drawn therefrom, of the use of such 
controls in the United States should aid in a better un- 
derstanding of current and prospective problems and 
solutions. 


World War II Regulation. The first imposition of 
“Regulation W” was carried out by the Federal Reserve 
Board pursuant to Executive Order 8843, issued by 
President Roosevelt on August 9, 1941, four months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, and under general emergency powers 
which the President considered adequate for this kind 
of regulation at that time. This first use of controls on 
consumer instalment credit (later expanded to cover 
charge accounts and single payment loans) carried 
through to November 1, 1947, more than two years after 
the Japanese surrender, when it was terminated by Con- 
gress as part of a general move to free the economy of 
wartime controls. This first U. S. experience with 
consumer credit controls was designed as an emergency, 
(and subsequently carried forward as a wartime) meas- 
ure, primarily as an aid in the allocation of resources to 
the production of munitions of war. 


1948-49 Regulation. Although “Regulation W” had 
been terminted as part of the general move to free a 
wartime economy of the many controls that had been 
used as part of the war effort, prices at the time of the 
termination were moving upward, and there was in- 
creasing concern about the inflationary nature of the 
situation. As a result, on November 17, 1947, only three 
weeks after the termination of “Regulation W,” Presi- 
dent Truman, in a message to a special session of the 
Congress, proposed a 10-point anti-inflationary program 
which included, as its first item, the restoration of con- 
sumer credit controls. A bill authorizing regulation for 
a temporary period was introduced and passed the Sen- 
ate, but was not voted upon in the House prior to the 
adjournment of Congress in June 1948. 

The six-volume study entitled “Consumer Instalment 
Credit” made under the auspices of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System in 1956-57 (released 
March 20, 1957) (hereafter referred to as “Fed. Study”), 
commented as follows on developments at this particular 
time: 


By July (1948) the question of inflation and the appropriate 
steps to meet it had become a major political issue in the 
presidential campaign. The President called a special session 
of Congress at the end of that month, especially for the pur- 
pose of considering anti-inflationary legislation, and he pre- 
sented a program almost identical to that proposed the pre- 
vious November. 


A joint resolution, passed by this special session of 
Congress, and approved by President Truman August 
16, 1948, authorized the reimposition of consumer credit 
controls in accordance with the terms of Executive 
Order 8843 (issued by President Roosevelt August 9, 
1941), but this resolution specified that control should 
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apply only to instalment credit. The “Fed. Report” 
states: 


On August 20, 1948 a new regulation was issued to be- 
come effective on September 20, 1948. It was designed primarily 
to dampen the rate of expansion of instalment credit, which 
had been increasing steadily with a gradual competitive 
lengthening of terms. The initial limits were closed to the 
typical terms prevailing in the trade, so that the principal ef- 
fect was to curtail the instalment credits that had been grant- 
ed in the more liberal range and to prevent a further easing 
of terms. 

The regulation terminated on June 30, 1949, the ex- 
piration date of the temporary authority contained in 
the joint resolution of August 16, 1948. This second ex- 
perience with controls on instalment credit (which had 
lasted only ten months) was clearly based on inflation- 
ary pressures which Congress and President Truman 
thought called for such action at that time. 


1950-52 Regulation. The third experience which Amer- 
ica has had with regulation of this kind was based once 
again on a wartime situation, although the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea on June 25, 1950 came at a time 
when inflationary pressures were again beginning to as- 
sert themselves. The “Fed. Study” describes the then 
prevailing situation as follows: 


Economic conditions improved rapidly in late 1949, and 
by the spring of 1950 demands—especially for housing and 
consumer durable goods—were pressing against the limits 
of capacity. Persistent demands were developing in many 
credit areas, notably for real estate and instalment credit. 
Thus the outbreak of hostilities in Korea on June 25 came at 
a time when inflationary pressures were already beginning 
to reappear. 

President Truman promptly recommended to Congress 
authorization for consumer instalment credit regulation. 
Likewise, the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve in its statement on the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 before the Senate and House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees also recommended prompt enact- 
ment of such authority on an emergency basis. The De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, approved September 8, 
authorized the regulation of consumer credit, once again 
in accordance with President Roosevelt’s original Order 
8843 of August 16, 1941. A regulation was issued by the 
Federal Reserve effective September 18, 1950. In the 
1951 amendments to the Defense Production Act, Con- 
gress continued the consumer credit control section, but 
amended it by lengthening maximum maturities from 
15 to 18 months and reduced minimum down payments 
from 25 to 15 per cent. Developments in this period are 
thus described in the “Fed. Study” referred to above: 


In the spring of 1952, it became apparent that either further 
relaxation or suspension of the regulation might soon be ap- 
propriate. The maximum cut-back in civilian goods pro- 
duction occasioned by the defense program came in the sec- 
end half of 1951, and by the spring of 1952 production of 
almost all types of consumer durable goods was increasing. 
At the same time, the demand for certain major appliances, 
especially refrigerators and television and radio sets, ap- 
peared to have slackened considerably. The automobile situa- 





tion was mixed, with the so-called independents facing in- 
creasing sales difficulty. 

As a result of consultations with business groups and 
with government agencies, the Federal Reserve an- 
nounced the suspension of the control regulations on 
May 7, 1952, some seven weeks prior to the expiration 
date of the controls section of the Defense Production 
Act on June 30, 1952. It may be noted that the Fed. 
in its statement announcing suspension of regulation, 
recommended that the authority for the regulation be 
continued after June 30, 1952, so that regulation could 
be reinstated if subsequent developments should neces- 
sitate such action. However, the control authority con- 
tained in the Defense Production Act was repealed in 
the amendment of the Act in 1952. 

From the history of the 1950-52 period it may be said 
that this experience with “Regulation W” during the 
Korean situation was in part based on war emergency, 
and in much lesser degree on the pressure of inflation 
which existed in June 1950 at the start of the Korean 
conflict, as noted by the quotation from the “Fed. Study” 
above. 

The following additional comments from the same 
source may be of interest in reference to current or 
future consideration of the question of control of con- 
sumer credit: 


In addition to the problems of determining the scope and 
terms of a consumer credit regulation, there are also tech- 
nical problems of administration. While consumer instal- 
ment lending is highly standardized in comparison with some 
other credit areas, the thousands upon thousands of trans- 
actions which occur take many different forms, and it is 
not surprising that they do not fit neatly into simple regula- 
tion. 

Except for the brief period in 1948-49, regulation of con- 
sumer credit was imposed only at times when the entire 
economy was being subjected to a number of direct con- 
trols. Its acceptance and the high degree of general compli- 
ance achieved must undoubtedly be attributed in part to a 
recognition by the general public of the need for detailed in- 
tervention in, and regulation of, their economic affairs in 
times of national emergency. This same degree of accept- 
ance might not be forthcoming if regulation were a part of 
peacetime efforts to foster economic stability. 

The second period (September 20, 1948-June 30, 1949) 
during which regulation was in effect was so short and the 
terms so liberal over most of the period that there was 
relatively little occasion for punitive enforcement. 

The enforcement of the regulation in 1950-52 presented 
more problems and attracted considerably more attention 
than in either the World War II period or 1948-49. The in- 
vestigative staff of about 150 persons at the Federal Reserve 
banks made 111,956 investigations and 23,878 other calls. 
Violations were disclosed in 12,960 investigations, or about 
12 per cent of the total. Of the cases in which violations were 
found, 1,563 included serious and willful violations, rather 
than violations resulting from inadvertence, carelessness, or 
misunderstanding. 


Current aspects. The question of controls on con- 
sumer credit as an appropriate means to help achieve 
price stability and/or to dampen inflation has been fre- 
quently raised during the Eisenhower Administration. 
The “Fed. Study” is one example. It was made by and 
under the auspices of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, as previously noted, at the 
request of the Chairman of President Eisenhower's 
Council of Economic Advisers. The report itself con- 
tained no specific findings or recommendations as such, 
and it was transmitted by Chairman Martin of the 
Federal Reserve to the Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisors with the expressed “hope” that the 
report would “prove of value as a basis for further dis- 
cussion.” However, the views of the Board of Governors 
“with respect to the regulation of consumer instalment 
credit,” based on the study, were subsequently sub- 
mitted to the Chairman of the Senate and House Bank- 


ing and Currency Committees, and others, on May 24, 
1957. That short, four page statement of highly general- 
ized findings stated by way of its conclusion: 

On the basis of the foregoing findings, the Board of Gov- 
ernors believes that a special peacetime authority to regulate 
consumer instalment credit is not now advisable. The Board 
feels that the broad public interest is better served if poten- 
tially unstabilizing credit developments are restrained by the 
use of general monetary measures and the application of 
sound public and private fiscal policies. 

It will be noted that the Board eliminated the use of 
consumer credit controls at that time on the contingency 
or conditions of the “application of sound public and 
private fiscal policies.” What are those sound policies, 
and will they be forthcoming in the months ahead? This 
appears to be one of the important questions or series 
of questions that need to be answered with respect to 
the problem of consumer credit. If the answers are 
satisfactory, the question of regulation may disappear. 
In his testimony before the Joint Economic Committee 
on February 6, 1959, Chairman Martin of the Federal 
Reserve elucidated somewhat as to this important area 
of public and private action: 

Currently there is widespread concern about the danger of 
renewal of inflationary trends. The Federal Reserve shares 
that concern. To point to dangers in this situation is not to 
forecast inflation. Public and private actions appropriate to 
present circumstances can prevent these dangers from ma- 
terializing. Among potential inflationary factors, first, perhaps 
foremost, is the budgetary position of the Federal Govern- 
ment. As the economy moves up toward more intensive util- 
ization of its productive resources, it is essential that deficits 
give way to surpluses. 

The Federal Reserve System will continue to the best of its 
ability to contribute, so far as it can, to continuing prosperity 
and economic growth, without inflation. Such decisions as it 
must make within its particular province manifestly are not 
enough to assure attainment of the national objective to 
which we all subscribe. What this Congress decides, what 
management, labor, agriculture and, indeed, the public gen- 
erally decide to do will win or lose the battle against debase- 
ment of the currency with all of its perils to free institutions. 
(Emphasis added.) 

Contrary to the views of the Federal Reserve express- 
ed to the Senate and House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees on May 24, 1957, a number of members of Con- 
gress have felt that control authority, at least on what 
has come to be known as a “standby” basis, would be 
desirable. The “standby” concept seems to have arisen, 
or at least it was given impetus, from proposals made in 
the first session of the 83rd Congress when in the spring 
and summer of 1953 the majority of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, after hearings, recommended 
such controls. In the majority report it was stated: 

The passage on a standby basis of legislation granting flex- 
ible emergency power to control consumer credit is in line 
with testimony given your committee by the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and 
a representative of the Secretary of the Treasury. .. . In their 
use, consideration should be given to the extent to which 
other controls are being exercised to restrain inflation; but 
the credit controls may be invoked, regardless of whether 
other controls are in use. (Emphasis added.) 

A minority report vigorously opposed these views. No 
legislation of this type was agreed upon in this or any 
subsequent Congress, although similar bills have been 
introduced, including the present session of the 86th 
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No Collection=—=No Protit 


METHODS of collection vary in different types of 
business. It appears to me that where applicants are 
screened more carefully before the account is approved, 
then collection procedures need be less rigid and credit 
managers’ troubles are minimized. 

There will be disagreements between credit and sales 
managers as sales will be reduced by a small margin, 
but after all what “profiteth a store if it selleth all its 
merchandise and collecteth not.” At our store we re- 
ject only a very small percentage of applications and we 
firmly believe that margin of profit is held at an even 
level since we are able to collect a pretty good percent- 
age of those accounts we sell. 

Our collection plan is simple and lenient. Excepting 
for unusual cases of poor judgment or where providen- 
tial difficulties arise, we use the following plan: When 
an account has become 90 days of age and no payments 
have been made, we mail our first past-due notice. This 





times the activity 


A recent department store survey 
shows that accounts opened through 
direct mail solicitation produced 3 
times more activity than accounts 
opened through other means. 


LOW PRESSURE 
REPLY-O-LETTERS MEAN 
HIGH ACTIVITY ACCOUNTS. 


For samples of successful charge and 
budget account promotions 
write to 


THE REPLY-O-LETTER COMPANY 
7. CENTRAL PARK WEST, NEW YORK 23, N. Y 


is number one of a series of notices which are plain 
white cards, hand addressed and posted in a window 
envelope. The plan, time permitting, is to follow this 
after two weeks with the second such notice, each notice 
being progressively more urgent. Finally, a third notice 
goes out and this is “sort of” a demand. The mailing of 
such notices is regulated, of course, by whether or not 
partial payments have been received in the meantime. 
We seldom resort to personal letters and we do not use 
a form letter for this purpose. Occasionally we resort to 
a small hand-statement with a past-due rubber stamp 
impression. Usually we make penned notations as to 
terms and our intentions along with this past-due im- 
print. 

The telephone method works wonderfully at times. 
Occasionally we call upon a businessman at his office 
feeling that possibly the statement has been mislaid, 
accidentally or purposely, at home, especially if it was 
of considerable amount. Many times we are told that 
they knew nothing about the account and appreciated 
our call and apparently the wife hesitated to mention 
her large purchases. This is sometimes an excuse, but 
in many cases we get the money. The phone method 
can develop into embarrassment. Be sure you have your 
right party before discussing over the phone. In case 
of a joint account for Mr. and Mrs., I prefer to discuss 
with the husband. Be cautious that the party is on a 
private telephone or on one where the conversation will 
be confidential. 

My best advice to all credit managers on troublesome 
accounts is to follow them immediately after becoming 
delinquent and continue to follow as the formula is 
“Prompt and Diligent.” 

I recommend a change of notice occasionally. The 
same notices to a habitually slow customer become com- 
monplace and draw little or no attention. When I was 
a lad on my Grandfather’s farm, there was an expres- 
sion, “Hit him on the hairy side.” For those of you who 
are not acquainted with a mule, this might be interest- 
ing. The whip or lash is standard equipment when a 
mule is hitched to a wagon or a plow as they are in- 
herently sluggish and the lash offers a slight encour- 
agement to proceed with increased speed. After a time, 
if the driver is right handed, the right flank of the ani- 
mal is toughened by continual application of the lash 
and the hair has been gradually beaten away. The other 
side is still tender, hence the expression, “Hit him on 
the hairy side.” 

Finally, exercise your best judgment. Use caution 
but not to such an extent as to reject all comers, then 
work like “fighting a fire” to collect as a sale is never 
fully consummated until final payment has been made. 
—Ralph E. Bice, Credit Manager, Odum, Bowers & 
White, Birmingham, Alabama. wk 
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Moirht, CREDIT STATISTICS 


CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 


{Estimated amounts of short- and intermediate-term credit outstanding, in millions of dollars} 
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1 Represents all consumer instalment credit extended for the pur- 
of purchasing automobiles and other consumer goods, whether 
eld by retail outlets or financial institutions. Includes credit on 
purchases by individuals of automobiles or other consumer goods 
that may be used in part for business. 
2 Represents repair and modernization loans held by financial in- 
stitutions; holdings of retail outlets are included in other consumer 
goods paper. 


Note.—Monthly figures for the period December 1939 through 1947 
and a general description of the series are shown on pp. 336-354 of 
the Butietin for April 1953. Revised monthly figures for the period 
January 1948-August 1956, together with a description of the re- 
vision, are shown on pp. 1031-1042 of the Butietiw for October 1956. 
A detailed description of the methods used to derive the estimates 
may be obtained from Division of Research and Statistics 


INSTALMENT CREDIT, BY HOLDER 


[Estimated amounts outstanding, in millions of dollars) 





Financial institutions ‘ Retail outlets 





End of year Sales 
or month a, | finance | Credit 
banks | com- unions 
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1 Consumer finance companies included with “other” financial in- 
stitutions until September 1950. 
2 Includes mail-order houses. 


* Represents automobile paper only; other instalment credit held 
by automobile dealers is included with “other” retail outlets 
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Why You Should Attend 


The Uallas Conference 


HE 45TH ANNUAL International Con- 

sumer Credit Conference will convene 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas, 
Tuesday morning, June 23, 1959. 

On Sunday afternoon, June 21, from 2:30 
to 5:00 o'clock, there will be a joint educa- 
tional meeting of the National Retail 
Credit Association, Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs of North America and Associ- 
ated Credit Bureaus of America, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Mary Frances Bowden, 
Specialist in Supervisory Training, Indus- 
trial and Business Training Bureau, Uni- 
‘versity of Texas. Theme of the meeting 
will be “Magic With Meetings.” 

On Monday afternoon, June 22, from 
2:30 to 5:00 o'clock, there will be a Credit 
Workshop which will be devoted to a 
down-to-earth discussion of “Making 
Credit Profitable.” Subjects will be: How 
to Open a Credit Account, How to Analyze 
the Credit Risk, How to Accept the Ac- 
count, How to Decline the Account, How 
to Control Accounts Receivable, How to 
Collect Monthly Charge Accounts, How to 
Collect Instalment Accounts, How to Get 
New Credit Business and How to Promote 
Inactive Accounts. 

There will be three constructive and 
interesting morning sessions and three aft- 
ernoons will be devoted to group meetings, 
participated in by credit executives and 
others, representing the following: Bank- 
ing; Hardware and Building Materials; 
Consumer Finance; Jewelry; Dairy and 
Baking; Department and Apparel; Furni- 
ture and Related Lines; Hospital; Medical, 
Dental, Clinics; Petroleum; Public Utili- 
ties; Automotive and Newspapers. 

The high light at the Tuesday morning 
session will be an inspirational address by 
DeLoss Walker of Chicago, “It’s Fun to 
Face Facts.” Also on Tuesday morning 
there will be a thorough coverage of “In- 
stalment Legislation” by Arthur E. Kaiser 
of Los Angeles, Consultant, Subcommittee 
Lending and Fiscal Agencies, the Califor- 
nia Assembly Interim Committee. 

Separate meetings will be held by the 
ACBofA and the N.R.C.A. on Wednesday 


morning. The program of N.R.C.A. will 
feature an address, “Successful Credit De- 
partment Operations,” by Albert A. Biel, 
Operations Manager, American Furniture 
Company, El Paso, Texas. Sterling 5. 
Speake will talk on “Efficient Retail Credit 
Management,” S. H. Womack on “Human 
Relations in Business,” and Waldo Marra 
on “Streamlining Your Letters.” 

On Thursday morning we will offer a 
Credit Bureau Service presentation featur- 
ing several outstanding credit bureau man- 
agers. There will also be a unique film and 
lecture presentation on the general prob- 
lems of management supervision and mod- 
ern leadership techniques by Morris I. 
Pickus, President of Teleclinics, Inc., West- 
port, Connecticut. 

Many questions concerning important 
retail credit problems will be answered. 
Expense control, promoting credit sales 
and collections will be discussed. Members 
from all sections of the country and repre- 
senting all lines of business will partici- 
pate. 

The retailer, as well as his manager of 
credit sales, should be fully informed as 
to how others are solving their credit 
problems, many of which confront retail- 
ers everywhere, regardless of type or vol- 
ume of business. 

This Association, since its founding 47 
years ago, has worked indefatigably for 
credit cooperation, credit education and 
credit improvement. The important part 
credit plays in modern retailing has been 
stressed many times and every alert credit 
executive is vitally concerned in the poten- 
tialities of this great force which, properly 
controlled, is the builder of profitable sales. 

There will be an interchange of many 
worth-while ideas, ideas that will pay off. 
Have your Manager of Credit Sales at- 
tend this most important credit sales con- 
ference and broaden his knowledge of 
credit technique and procedure. It will en- 
able him to serve you more efficiently and 
profitably in the future. 


One idea alone may prove worth to you 
many times the cost of the trip! 


L. S. Crowder 


* * * * 





Are You headed for trouble 
Ir. Manager of Credit Sales? 


—or do you know just which of those slow accounts are 
responsible for that lag in your collection percent- 





Experience has proved that consistent ageing 

of accounts is the only sure way to maintain efficient 

control of your receivables. Also recommended for the 
following uses— Collection follow up. @ Account re- 


strictions. @ Trial balances in small stores. 


Prices 


100—$1.75; 500—$6.00; 1,000—$11.00. Postage is extra. 
Size 92" by 12” 





Another service of 
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375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 





NOW! A New Approach to the Credit and Collection Problems of Hospital: 
HOSPITAL CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANUAL 


SEVEN CHAPTERS 


Chapter 1—Something About Retail Credit Chapter 4—While the Patient Is Still in th 
Hospital 
Chapter 5—When the Patient Is Discharge: 
Chapter 3—When the Patient Arrives Chapter 6—After the Patient Is Discharged 
Chapter 7—Principles of Effective Letter Writing 





Chapter 2—Pre-Admitting and Credit Procedure 


Plus a Complete Collection Procedure and Several Original Collection Letters 


68 pages i oy “ aint Printed on 
ae : offset paper 


Color-film on —_ comb 
board cover : | ! inding 


Training Manual for Credit and Collection Personnel in Hospitals 


This book has been published in response to many demands for a practical handbook of credit and 
collection procedure especially for hospitals. It brings to the hospital field those principles and prac- 
tices of consumer credit which have been successfully followed in retail stores and firms for years but 
specifically adapted to the special differences of credit management in the hospital field. Credit is be- 
coming more and more utilized in hospitals because patients are increasingly credit-minded. This book 
helps to establish hospital credit and collection policies which will increase patient satisfaction and 
also add immeasurably to the hospital's revenue. The book has the approval of hospital administrators 
and credit managers and has earned widespread endorsement. 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


RBaAI* Tt Ot $2.0 8 UP.8 8: FO P.AY 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Please send me copies of Hospital Credit and Collection Manual. 
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